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This Uttlo book is intended to piovt the inofiicicncy 
of British Rule in Indu in matters on which tho Life of 
the Nation depends Tho facta and fipuroa aro taken 
from eourtes which cannot be challenged, and they 
reveal tho tragedy whioh has reduced to poverty the 
Nation of which tho wealth attracted tho European 
merchants, who, after their sordid fights with each other 
to obtain tho largest share of tho plunder, wore driven 
into various comers of the coveted territory, where they 
still remain, a negligible number, while their rivals from 
Great Britain established their power, and from traders 
blossomed into nilors The exhausting nature of thoir 
rule IS well shewn by the bruUlly cynical advice of 
Lord Salisbury to apply tho lancot to parts not already 
bled white Tlio patient ih now so depleted by tho loss 
of blood, that tho very life is in danger What is to bo 
the answer to the question Shall India live or die ? If 
she wins Homo Rule, she will live If tho present 
system of Government continues she will die Tho 
answer is for India to give Let India speak 


ANNIE BESANT 



^IjhU SnMa Sibi nr Hie? 

INTRODUCTION 

Alternatives 

The title of this little book shows how serious X 
consider the condition of India to be, how pressing the 
nece^ity of change in the policy which Great Britain is 
pursuing towards her “ Great Dependency That 
policy, if continued for some time to come, must place 
before India the choice between definite alternatives, one 
of which IS dangerous, the other fatal These are 
Independence, after a ternble struggle, issuing finally if, 
and when, successful, in the temporary despotism 
of a Dictator and years of unsettled political conditions — 
as the French Revolution ended in Napoleon I, his over- 
throw, and fifty years of violent changes, concluding 
with the war with Germany and the establishment of a 
Republic, which gradually has grown strong, and is now 
firmly settled as the form of Government suited to the 
French Nation It might end in a similar way in India, 
but I doubt it, for the struggle would be likely to spread, 
with the consequences detailed below The choice of this 
alternative would mean that the tie between India and 
Great Britain was broken, to the great injury of both 
countries, and that their Joint Mission to the world was 
destroyed 

Tlie injury to India would be that she would be laid 
open to foreign invasion, exhausted by the struggle with 
Britain , the North would very likely be rent away from 
the South, and v.ould pass into close alliance with 
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Afghanistan and the other Muslim Kingdoms to the 
West and South-West, or be subject to forays and inva- 
sions, the South would slowly organise itself, and 
posavbly be dommated by an alliance between the great 
Pnnces, whose Kingdoms and populations are predomi- 
nantly Hindu Hindus and Muslims, when the foreign 
Pov.er left them to themselves, would probably draw 
together, and would ultimately unite again after many 
years of separation, being really of ^la to each other, 
and being driven to join hands by the necessity of self- 
defence against the violence of the Korth-Westem less 
civil^d countries 

The injury to Great Britain would be that, m losing 
India, she could not oiamtain her position as a first-rate 
Power, ercept at the pnce of con«cnptioo, and the coa- 
ceutration of her energies on self-defence rather than on 
civil liberty and peaceful progress Parting with India 
in anger, with embittered feeling on both sides, the 
chances of an alliance between the two countries would 
be small, and their trade with each other for many 
years would be diminished if not destroyed. 

And what of their Joint Mission to the world ? What 
of the drawing together of the colored and white races ? 
What of fnendship between Asia and Europe ’ Would it 
no^ be likely that, in the revolt and the combat by which 
alone Independence could be won, other Nations, colored 
and white, would join in, and the whole uorld would be 
convnil ed with the titanic struggle ’ Of such a war, who 
can foretell the end^ 

Moreover, the Joint Mission to the World would dis- 
appear m their separation The Union between East and 
West, with the peaceful exchange of complementary 
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qualities evolved by the two civilisations m separation, 
with the proper proportion of the maintenance of Eights 
and the performance of Duties accurately adjusted, with 
the spirituality of India permeating and ‘purifying the 
practicality of Britain, and the common sense of Britain 
softening the acerbity of religldus differences and the 
superstitions of ignorance in India—all this would prova 
to be a dream The two civilisations would probably 
perish in a common ruin and another period of darkness, 
while the younger Nations slowly built up a civilis- 
ation, would again be repeated. 

It is World-Issues ‘^uch as these which have to be 
faced to-day Not in carelessness and heedless haste , not 
with light hearts and crude ideas , not in defiance of all 
Righteousness and abandonment to worldly passions must 
this great question of Union or Independence be forced to 
a premature answer With gravity and utmost thought, 
with love for both great Nations in our heart*?, “with 
scrupulous regard for Truth and Righteousness, with 
trust in God, and intentness on the welfare of the world, 
must this controversy be earned on, and just judgment 
be formed. 

It IS because I believe that the tie between India and 
Britain has been woven by Indian Rishis and Devas in 
co-operation with British Saints and Guardian Angels^and 
that its rending by perversity, folly and ignorance would 
mean, on either and on both sides, a set-back to human 
evolution, that I publish this booklet, in the hope of 
avoiding a catastrophe, while yet there is time Sot 
parley. 

I do not deny India’s Right to Independence, if she 
determines to achieve It, every Nation is acknowledged 
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to possess such a Right There can exist no Right in a 
foreign*Nation to rule another The ndiculous claim to 
‘'Trusteeship,” to camouflage the black treachery and 
intrigue by which men like Clive and Hastings dishonored 
the name of Britain, and imposed on India a system of 
looting and oppression which India had never before 
experienced, a system which drained her of her wealth 
in ways practised by no previous raiders — that specious 
pretence has worn too thin to hide the naked truth 

But while India has a Right to claim Independence, 
it IS germane to the subject to ask Has she power to win 
it ? Britain has deprived her of that power first by 
depriving her of the right to carry arras, and then by 
closing against her admission to the Air Force, and by 
denying to her officers' training for the Artillery— the 
two great sinking arras of a modem army Without 
these a battle would only be a massacre of men who 
would never come within sinking distance of their foe 
Towns would be reduced to ruins, any gathering of men 
would be scattered and their bodies strewn m fragments 
over their fields 

In talking of Independence, it is cogent to ask Is it 
practicable, when one party is armed to the teeth and 
the other is disarmed ? 

,.The other alternative is the Death of India as a 
Nation, after a period of swift and agonising decay 
Independence is dangerous and probably would be fatal 
tobothNations, but a continuance of India’s slow decay 
under British Rule means death, inevitable death She 
13 being stunted in her natural stature, emasculated by 
her submission to mfenonty of status in her own land, 
and its inevitable corollary ofhelotry abroad, she is 
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losing her vitality, has a feeble bold on life and a short life 
period, because of generations of semi^starvation , the 
shocking death-rate among babies in cities, because the 
ill-fed mothers toil in factories till a few day p’ before 
and a few days after their birth into the world — their 
world being often inner rooms in houses into v^hich 
neither light nor fresh air can penetrate » 

It IS, I hope, clear from the above that I am entirely 
opposed to, and should steadily resist, any proposed 
breaking of the tie between India and England One 
of my objects in writing is to strengthen the tie, which 
IS now strained to a degree perilous to its conti- 
nuance, and I see no way of doing this, except by stating, 
with the utmost precision and clarity, why India will 
revolt or die, unless Britain quickly consents to the 
establishment of Dominion Home Kule, Dominion Status, 
in India placing her on a complete equality with the 
other Free Nations in the Federation which has H I. M 
George V as its Sovereign Throughout when I say 
Swaraj, or Home Rule, I mean Dominion Status, and I 
use the terras as synonyms By British Rule I mean the 
Administration ot India by British officials instead of by 
Indians, the treating of India as a “ Dependency,” 
instead of as a Self-Governing Dominion, such as Canada 
or Australia ' 

I think that, on the whole, a crowned Commonwealth 
works better than a Republic with a President at its 
Head The President of the United States has more 
pov, er than a constitutional Monarch, and a of tho 

United States has less liberty than a citizen of Britain 
The Law gives him less to begin with, and powerful 
pm ate organisations circumscribe that allowed by the 
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Law, and kidnap or murder citizens of whom they dis- 
approve There is no private and irresponsible tyranny 
in Bntain, which, for its own white citizens, still remains 
the freest country m the world Now and then there 
are temporary aberrations, as in the case of “ Conscien- 
tious Objectors" during the War, but these quickly 
disappear 

Is Briilsh Role Efficient ? 

1 charge against Bntish Rule — and shall prove it 
by its own statistics — that it is grossly inefB- 
cient in the matters which concern the daily 
lives of the people I know that when a famine 
occurs and people are dying outright of starvation, there 
are many Civilians who work night and day to save them, 
wear themselves out m vain efforts to rescue , but these 
people are half starved all the time, and soon go over the 
bnnk of starvation on which they normally exist But 
before they go over there is shameful delay m recognis- 
ing famine conditions, cruelly hard tests imposed on 
weakened bodies Even the fragments of power given to 
the Legislature by the Reforms of 1919 have shown how 
much more efBcient, m vital matters, are Indians than 
Britons, and have opened the eyes of many The 
Bntish are efficient ih organisation of posts, tele- 
graphs, secretanal works, reports and accounts, 
thodgh they overpay themselves and underpay their 
Indian staffs , their admin^tration is a whited 
sepulchre, fair outside but within full of dead 
men’s bones, of starved bodies and stunted brains The 
signs of that decay are m the facts around us, summarised 
in the published statistics of the Government, and in 
other facts capable of verification, historical, financial, 
social Shall the splendid opportunity given to Britain of, 
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leading the World in thefirst Federation of Free Nations, 
colored and white, eastern and -western, hnit in brotherly- 
love and equal friendship, be cast away into the dust-bin 
of Tune ? Shall the signing by Elizabeth of England of 
the Charter to English merchants trading in India, on the 
threshold of 1601, prove to be the passing bell of India’s 
millennial life, and be allo-wed to change into the knell, 
announcing her death ’ 

This question is not a new one, though few hav e put 
it clearly and definitely So far as I know , Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale — acclaimed as a Moderate politician —was the 
first to put it squarely and bluntly Englishmen claim 
efficiency for their rule, and its efficiency is declared to 
be Its justification Gokhale challenged that claim a«» 
being untrue, and he proved bis statement by fac*®, after 
his usual deadly fashion, the fashion -which made him 
CO formidable as an antagonist It vms his po<5ition that 
I took up in 1917, in my Presidential Speech to tlie Indian 
National Congress of that year I then caid 

Tlie present rule, while efficient m less important 
matters and in those which concern Briti'jli interest'^, is 
inefficient in greater matters on which the healthy life 
and happiness of the people depend Looking at outer 
thing's, such as external order, posts and telegraph*! — 
except where political agitators are concerned— mam 
road*!, railways, etc , foreign v^itors, w ho expected to 
find a semi-'savage country, hold up their hands in 
admiration But if they saw the life of the people, the 
ina«ses’ of struggling clerks trying to educate their 
children on Rs 25 (28s oMd) a month, the ma‘:ses of 
laborers with one meal a day, and the huts in which 
.thej li\e, they would find cau«e for thought And if 
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the educated men talked freely with them they would 
be surprised at their bitterness Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
put the whole matter very plamly in 1911 

One of the fandamental cooditions of the peculiar 
tion of the British Government m this country is that it 
should be a contmuou ly progressive Govemment- I 
all thinking men, to wbaterer conimvaity they belong w** 

accept that Now I suggest four te*ts to judge whether the 
Government i® progres'ivc and funher whether it is conti 
nuonsly progres'iv© The fir<t te«t that I would apply i* 
what mea'ures it adopts for the moral and matensl improve 
ment of the ma's of the people and under thc'e measures I 
do not include tho®e appliance* of modem Governments which 
the British Govemment has applied in this country because 
thev were appliances nece««ary fo' its very existence though 
they have benefited the people such as the construction of 
Railways the introduction of Po«t and Telegraphs and things 
of that kind. By measures for the moral and material uaprove- 
ment of the people I mean what the Government does for edu 
cation what the Government does for •anitabon what the 
Government does for agneoUnra) development and to forth. 
That u my first test The second test that I would apply u 
what steps the Govemment takes to give us a larger share 
ta the ad{Bmi«tration of onr local affairs la Municipalities 
and Local B-oards Jly third te«t is what voice the Govern 
ment gives us in its Cotmcils— in tbo«B deliberative a*8cm 
blie« where policies are considered And la'tly we must 
consider how far Indians are admitted into the rants of the 
public service 

With the second, third, and fourth tests I am not 
here specially concerned only with the first and that 
sunnnanlv but I shall deal more fully with the Educa 
tion question in Chapter I, for the inefficiency of the 
Bureaucracy is terribly evident in the ignorance of the 
mase* compared with their condition under Indian 
rulers. •* , 

Those were GoLbale s tests and Indians can suppl' 
the results of their knowledge and experience to answer 
them But before dealing with the failure to meet tbe^e 
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tests, it IS necessary to state here that it is not a 
question of blaming men, or of substituting Indians for 
Englishmen, but of changing the system itself It is a 
commonplace that the best men become corrupted by the 
possession of irresponsible power As Bernard Houghton 
says “The possession, of unchecked power corrupts 
some of the finer qualities’ Officials quite honestly 
come to believe that those who try to change the system 
are undermining the security of the State They identify 
the State with themselve*?, so that criticism of them is 
seen as treason to the State The phenomenon is well 
known in history, and it is only repeating itself in India 
The same writer— I prefer to use his words rather than 
my own, for he expresses exactly my own views, and 
will not be considered to be prejudiced as I am thought 
to be — cogently remarks 

He (the official) has become an expert in reports and re 
turns and matters of routine through many years of practice 
They are the very woof and the warp of his brain He has no 
ideas only reflexes He views with acrid disfavor untried 
conceptions From being constantly preoccupied with the 
manipulation of the machine he regards its smooth working, 
the ordered and harmonious regulation of glittering pieces of 
machmerv, as the highest service be can render to the 
country of his adoption He determines that his particular 
cog wheel at least shaft be bright, smooth, silent and 
with absolutely no back lash Not unnaturally m course of 
time he comes to envisage the world through the strait em- 
brasure of an office window "When perforce bo must reJ)ort 
on new proposals he will place m the forefront, not their 
influence on the life and progress of the people, but their 
convenience to the official hierarchy and the manner m 
which they affect its authority Like the monks of old, or 
the squire in the typical English village, he cherishes a 
benevolent interest in the commonalty, and is quite willing, 
even eager, to take a general interest in their welfare, if 
only they do not display Initiative or assert themselves m 
opposition to himself or his order There is much in this 
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proviso Havine como *“ hfruT.' hopw to 

dmnc, and the hierarchy . „ lie tolerates the laity 

form a part os a sacrosanct institatlon. ^eca- 

so lone as they '“bor quietly and ^ ^ ,„ettets of 

tions and do not presume to l^ermeddic e„t,c,snl of 

State This IS the heinous offence And use majestl 

official acts touches a lower depth 1 jpSordinates, 

For no ofScial will endure aritictsin from net m 

Ld the public, who he in n"'" "" „b„rdin*teT How, then, 

his estimation ranh even with his snbormn e.vll 

should he listen with Pahence when labors 

'oTIhTq^LSlTd b'uTaufScy all ;a„S^l?ill“ess'°w£n 

?re'ysu\S.trSLftfffi|’^to^urred^ 

been initiated into the aa'"^ ‘T” Jt tte utmost the 

stand the secret workins of t*'* .e~estions for their 

laity may tender respectful and bumWe surees^ho^ 

consideration but no more . /.jw j 5 eniy equalled 

and act for themselves their ijiorant lolly is on r ^„y5 
by their arroeanee It is the traditional 

were to dictate to their masters “■‘fy'l°"|p,„culnm These 
timetable or to insist on a endeoendence with 

worthy people (official) except either a* 

disloyalty they cannot conceit* of natites except 

rebels or ae timid sheep 


Of these tests, then 1 tube only the first l«t ns 
now apply it and ash-I quote again 

‘ What has the Bureaucracy done for „ j 

sanitation, agricultural improvement, and so fortn 
must put the facts very bnefly, but they 

Ed^ahon The percentage to the whole POP"'^'™ 
of children receiving cdncation is 2 8, "'®P"'° ® 

having risen by 0 9 sinee Mr Qokhald moved his Ednea- 
tion Bill Bin yearn ago 119111 But even Pf“"“* 

IS illusory It IS recognised by educationists that children 
taught for less than font years lose 7'“"* 
learned during that time In The Bdiienfionn! Stattsiics 
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<British India) for 1914-15, we find that 6,3‘)3,668 boys 
and 1,128,363 girls were under instruction, 7,462,031 
children in all Of the^se, 5,434,576 had not passed the 
Lower Primary Stage, and of these again 1,680,561 could 
not even read If these be deducted from the total, we 
have only 2,027,455 children receiving education useful 
to them, giving us the appalling figure of 83 per 
cent The money spent on the 51^ millions might 
as well be thrown into the Bay of Bengal The 
percentage of children of school going age attending 
school was 20 4 at the end of 1915 In 1913 the Govern- 
ment of India put the number of pupils at 4^ millions , 
this has been accomplished in 59 years, reckoning from 
Sir Charles Wood s Educational Despatch in 1854, which 
led to the formation of the Education Department In 
1870 an Education Act was passed in Great Britain, the 
condition of Education m England then much resembling 
our present position grants-in-aid in England had been 
given since 1833, chiefly to Church Schools Between 
1870, and 1881 free and compulsory education was esta- 
blished, and in 12 years the attendance rose from 43 3 to 
nearly 100 per cent There are now 6,000,000 children in 
the schools of England and Wales out of a population of 
40 millions Japan, before 1872, had a proportion of 28 
per cent of children of school-going age in school, 
nearly 8 over our present proportion , m 24 years 
the percentage was raised to 92, and m 28 years educa 
tion was free and compulsory In Baroda, education is 
free and largely compulsory, and the percentage of boys 
is IW percent Ths^’ancoru fras SI I percent of 6oys and 
33 2 of girls Mysore has 45 8 of boys and 9 7 of girls 
Baroda spends annas 6-6 per head on school-going 
children , British India annas three Expenditure on 
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.^wutation advanced between 1882 and 1907 by 57 lakhs 
Land Revenue had increased by 8 crores, military expen- 
diture by 13 crores, civil by 8 crores, and capital outlay 
on railways was 15 crores (I am quoting G K Gokhale s 
figures ) He ironically calculated that, if the population 
did not increase, every boy would be in school 115 years 
hence, and every girl in 665 years Brother Delegates, 
we hope to do it more quickly under Home Rule I sub 
mit that tn Education the Bureaucracy ts inefficient 

Sanitation and Medical Reltef The prevalence of 
plague, cholera, and, above all, malaria, shew the lack 
of sanitation alike in town and country This lack is 
one of the causes contributing to the low average 
life period m India — 23 5 years In England, the hf® 
period IS 40 years, in New Zealand 60 The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of treatment of disease is the encourage- 
ment of the foreign system of medicine, especially in 
rural parts, and the withholding of grants from the 
indigenous Government Hospitals, Government Dispen- 
saries, Government Doctors, must alJ be of the foreign 
system Ayurveda and Unani medicines, Hospitals, 
Dispensanes, Physicians, are unrecognised, and to “cover” 
the latter is “infamous* conduct Travancore gi\es 
grants-in-aid to 72 Vaidyashilas, at which 143,505 
patients — 22,000 more than in allopathic institutions — 
were treated in 1914-15 (the Report issued in 1917) Our 
Government cannot grapple wjth the medical needs of 
the people, yet will not allow the people’s money to be 
spent on the systems they prefer Under Home Rule, the 
indigenous and the foreign system will bo treated with 
impartiality I grant that the allopathic doctors do 
their utmdst to supply the need and show great self-sacri- 
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fice, but the need is too vast and their numbers too fe\s 
Efficiency on their own lines in this matter is therefore 
impossible for our bureaucratic Government , their fault 
lies in excluding the indigenous systems, which they have 
not condescended to examine before rejecting them The 
result IS that in samiaUon and medical relief the 
Bureaucracy *5 inefficient 

Agricultural Deidopment The census of 1911 gives 
the agricultural population at 218 3 millions Its fright- 
ful poverty is a matter of common knowledge , its ever- 
increasing load of indebtedness has been dwelt on for at 
least the last thirty odd years by Sir Dmshah Wacha 
Yet the increasing debt is accompanied with increasing 
taxation, land revenue having risen, as just stated, ni-25 
years, by 8 crores— 80,000,000 — of rupees In addition 
t^lKIs there are local cesses, salt tax, etc The salt tax, 
which presses most hardly on the very poor, was raised in 
the last budget by Rs 9 millions The inevitable result 
of this poverty is mal-nutntion, resulting m low vitality, 
lack of resistance to disease, short life period, huge in 
fantile mortality Gopal Krishna Gokhale, no mischievous 
agitator, repeated m 1905 the figures often quoted 

Forty milhons of people, according to one great Anglo 
Indian authority — Sir William Hunter — pass through life 
■with only one meal a day According to another authority 
—Sir Charles Elliot — 70 millions of people in India do not 
know what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied even once 
in the whole course of the year The poverty of the people of 
India, thus considered by itself, is truly appalling And if 
this is the state of things after a hundred years of your rule, 
you cannot claim that your principal aim m India has been 
the promotion of the interests of the Indian people. 

It IS «ometimes said “Why harp on the«o figures ? 
We know them " Our answer is that the fact is ever 
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harping in the stomachs of the people, and while it conti- 
nues, we cannot cease to draw attention to it And 
Gokhale urged that “ even this deplorable condition has 
been further deteriorating steadily”. We have no figures 
on mal-nutntion among the peasantry, but in Madras 
City, among an equally poor urban population, we found 
that 78 per cent of our children were reported, after a 
medical inspection, to be suffering from mal-nutntion. 
And the spareness of the frame, the thinness of arms and 
legs, the pitiably weak gnp on life, speak without words to 
the seeing eye It needs an extraordinary lack of imagin- 
ation not to suffer while these things are going on 

The peasants’ grievances are many and have been 
voiced year after year by this Congress Th’o Forest 
Laws, made by legislators inappreciative of village diffi* 
culties, press hardly on them, and only m a email number 
of places have Forest Panchayats been established In 
the few cases m which the experiment has been made, the 
results h-ive b^en good, m some cases marvellously good. 
The paucity of grazing grounds for their cattle, the lack 
of green manure to feed their impoverished lands, the 
ab>enee of fencing round forests, so that the cattle, stray- 
ing when feeding, are impounded and have to be redeem- 
ed the fines and other punishments imposed for offences 
ill understood, the want of wood for fuel, for tools, for 
repairs, the uncertain distribution of the available 
water, all these troubles are discus3“d in villages 
and m local Conferences The Arms Act oppresses 
them, by leaving them defenceless against wild beasts 
and wild men The union of Judicial and Executive 
functions makes justice often inaccessible, and always 
costly both in money and m time The \illage officials 
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naturally care more to please the Tahsildar and the 
Collector than the villagers, to whom they are in no way 
responsible And factions flourish, because there is al- 
ways a third party to whom to resort, who may be 
flattered if his rank be high, bribed if it be low, whose 
favor can be gained in either case by cringing and 
subservience and tale-bearing As regards the condition 
of agriculture %n India and the ■poverty of the agricultural 
population, the Bureaucracy is inefficient 

The application of Mr Gokhale’s first test to Indian 
handicrafts, to the strengthening of weak industries and 
the creation of new, to the care of waterways for traffic 
and of the coast transport shipping, the protection 
of indigp and other indigenous dyes against their German 
synthetic rivals, etc, viould show similar answer® 
We are suffering now from the supmeness of the Bureau- 
cracy as regards the development of the resources of the 
country, from its carele'®s indifference to the usurping by 
the Germans of some of those resources , and even now 
they are pursuing a ’similar policy of laisser faire 
towards Japanese enterpri’®e, which, leaning on its own 
Government, is taking the place of Germany in shoulder- 
ing Indians out of their own natural heritage 

In all prosperous countries crafts are found side by 
side with agncuUure, and they lend each other mutual 
support Tlie extreme poverty of Ireland, and the lo‘?s of 
more than half its population by emigration, were the 
direct results of the destruction of its wool industry by 
Great Britain, and the consequent throwing of the popu- 
lation entirely on the land for subsistence A similar 
phenomenon has resulted here from a similar cause, but 
on a far more u idespread «®cale And here, a novel and 
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portentous change for India, “a considerable landless class. 
IS de^ eloping, which in\ oh es economic danger,” as The 
Impend, Gazetteer remarks, comparing the census returns 
of 1891 and 1901 “Tlie ordinary agricultural laborers 
are emploj ed on the land only during the busy seasons of 
the year, and in slack times a few are attracted to large 
trade centres for temporary work” One recalls the 
influx into England of Irish laborers at harvest time 
Professor Radhakamal Mukerji has laid stre&s on the 
older conditions of ijllage life , he says 

The village is «till almost self sufficing, and is m itself 
an economic unit The village agriculturalist grows all the 
food necessary for the inhabitants of the village The smith 
makes the ploughshares for the cultivator, and the few iron 
utensils required for the household He supplies these to the 
people but does not get money m return. He is recompensed 
by mutual services from bis fellow villagers The potter 
supplies him with pots the weaver with cloth, and the oil 
man with oil From the cultivator each of these arhsass 
receives his traditional share of grain Thus almost all the 
economic cransactions are carried on without the use of 
money To the villagers money is only a store of value, not 
a medium of exchange When they happen to be rich in 
money they hoard it either in coins, or make ornaments 
made of gold and silver 

These conditions are changing in consequence of the 
pressure of poverty driving the villagers to the city, 
where they learn to substitute the competition of the town 
for the mutual helpfulness of the village The difl'erence 
of feeling, the change from trustfulness to suspicion, may 
be seen by visiting villages which are in the vicinity 
of a town, and comparing these villagers with those w ho 
inhabit villages in purely rural areas. This economic and 
moral deterioration can only be checked by the re-estab- 
hshment of a healthy and interesting v illage life, and this 
depends upon the re-establishment of the Panchdyat as 
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the unit of Government, a question which I deal with 
presently. Village industries would then revive and an 
intercommunicating network would be formed by Co- 
operative Societies Mr C P Ramaswami Aiyar (now 
the Hon Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar, KCIE, Vice- 
President of the Executive Council of the Government of 
Madras) says in his pamphlet, Co operative Societies atid 
PancMyats 

The one method by which this evil (emigration to towns) 
can be arrested and tbe economic and social standards of life 
of the rural people elevated is by the inauguration of healthy 
PanchSyats m conjunction with the foundation of Co-opera- 
tive institutions, which will have the effect of resuscitating 
village industries, and of creating organised social force'* 
The Indian village, when rightly reconstructed, would be an 
excellent foundation for well developed co operative industrial 
organisation 

Again 

The resuscitation of the village system has other bearings 
not usually considered m connection with the general subject 
of tbe inauguration of the Panchayat System One of the 
most important of these is the regeneration of the small 
industries of the land Both in Europe and in India the 
decline of small industries has gone on port passxi with tbe 
decline of farming on a small scale In countries like France 
agriculture has largely supported village industries, and 
small cultivators in that country have turned their attention 
to industry as a supplementary source of livelihood The de- 
cline of village life in India is not only a political, but also 
an economic and industrial problem Whereas in Europe the 
cultural impulse has travelled from the city to the village, in 
India the reverse has been the case The centre of social life 
in this country is the i illagc, and not the town Ours was es- 
sentially the cottage industry^ and our artisans still work in 
their own hut-*, more or less out of touch with the commer- 
cial world Throughout the world the tendency has been of 
ihte fo fay consicferabfe emphasis on distributing an indus 
trial co-operation, based on a system of village industries 
and enterpnse Herein would be found the origins of the 
arts and crafts guilds and the garden cities, the idea under 
lying all these being to inaugurate a reign of Socialism and 
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C5o operation eradicating the entirely unequal /distribution of 
wealth amongst producers and consumers India has always 
been a country of small tenantry and has thereby escaped 
many of the evils the Western Nations have experienced 
owing to the concentration of wealth m a few hands The 
communistic sense in our midst and the fundamental tenets 
of our family life have checked such concentration of capital 
This has been the cause for the non development of factory 
industries on a large scale 

Addressing an English audience G K Gokhale 
Bummed up the general state of India as follows 

Your average annual income has been estimated at about 
£ 42 per head Ours according to official estimates is about 
£2 per head and according to non official estimates only a 
little more than £ 1 per head The total deposits in your 
Postal Savings Bank amount to -148 i mllinn sterling and 
you have in addition m the Trustees Savings Bank about 52 
million sterling Our Postal Savings Bank deposits with a 
population seven times as large as yours are only about ? 
million sterling and even of Ibis a little over one tenth 
18 held by Europeans Your total paid up capital of ]oint 
stock companies is about 1900 million sterling Ours is 
not quite 26 million sterling and the greater part of this again 
18 European Four-fifths of our people are dependent upon 
agriculture and agriculture has been for some time 
steadily deteriorating Indian agriculturists are too poor 
and are moreover too heavily indebted to be able to apply 
any capital to land and the result is that over the greater 
part of India agriculture is as Sir James Caird pointed out 
more than twenty-five years ago only a process of exhaus 
tion of the soil The yield per acre is steadily diminishing 
being now only abqut 8 to 9 bushels an acre againat 30 
bushels here in England ' ^ 

In all the matters then which come under Gokhale s 
first test the Bureaucracy has been and is uiterhj 
inefficient 

Reaction ot Autocracy 

In putting before the Indian and British public tlie 
details of some parts of British administration in India 
I hope to show the British public that it is necessary for 
the 8 vfety and the good name of Britain that she should 
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CO operate with India in the establishment of Swar&j 
If she will thus co-operate, then her name will become 
the more glorious in the eyes of the world, for she will 
bo living up to the traditions which once made that little 
Island the admiration of all Nations, bond and free But 
for many years now she has been proving the trutli of 
tlie sad prophecy of Richard Cobden, that the result of 
Autocracy in India would react upon Britain herself, to 
the loss of her own love of Liberty Mr. Hobson ^vrote . 

As our free Self Governing Colonies have furnished hope, 
encouragement, and leading to the popular aspirations in 
Great Britain, not merely by practical success in the art of 
Self Government, but by the wafting of a spirit of Freedom 
and Eq-ahty so our despotically ruled Dependencies^ have 
ever served to damage the character of our people by feeding 
the habits of snobbish subservience the admiration of wealth 
and rant, the corrupt survivals of the inequalities of feuda- 
lism Cobden, writing in 1860 of our Indian Empire, pul 
this pithy question ‘ la it not just possible that we may be 
come corrupted at home by the reaction of arbitrary political 
maxims in the East upon our domestic politics, just 
as Greece and Rome were demoralised by their contact 
with Asia?' Not merely is the reaction possible it ib 
inevitable As the despotic portion of our Empire has grown 
ID area a larger number of men, trained in the temper and 
methods of autocracy as soldiers and civil officials m our 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates and Indian Empire, reinforced 
b> numbers of merchants, planters, engineers, and overseers 
whose lives have been those of a superior caste living an 
artificial life removed from all the healthy restraints of 
ordinary European society, have returned to this country, 
bringing back the characters sentiments and ideas imposed 
by this foreign environment 


Neither side profits by the policj , as I wrote m 1917 - 
It IS a little hard on the ICB that they should be 
foreigncTsheic, and then, ttiey retam to their native 
land, find that they have become foreigners there by the 
Mmipting influences with which they are surrounded here 
we import them as raw material to our own disadvantage 
and when ne export them as manufactured here. Great 
Britain and India alike suffer from their reactionary 
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tendencies The results are unsatisfactory to both sides 

Are we not seeing the melancholy results in Britain 
of this very reaction? Let anyone remember the storms 
of public anger, when it became known that Mazzim’s 
letters were being opened and used to betray his friends 
abroad , when Governor Eyre m Jamaica was accused of 
having acted over-harshly in dealing with troubles 
there, and then contrast with these generous outbursts 
of indignation against the condoning of oppression, the 
£ 10,000 purg e given to General Dyer as a reward for 
“saving the Empire ” by the massacre of Amritsar, his 
“ crawling order ” and his share m the terrible excesses 
of Martial Law in the Panjab, with Sir Michael 
0 Dwyer's splenetic outburst m the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council against the educated Indians, and his policy in 
{he Panjab during the War, to say nothing of the 
policy towards India that he is now pressing m 
Britain, which, if adopted, would mean outbreaks of 
violence here , with the conduct of his suit against 
SirC Sankaran Nair m London, that has put an end 
among Indians to any hopo of justice in an English 
Court where an Indian advocate of liberty is a party 
It used to bo held that a superior authority was res 
ponsible for the conduct of hia subordinates — gut facii 
per alium faett per se — but while the methods of the re 
cruitment m the Panjab were known all over India, and 
were borne witness to at the trial to some extent, it was 
held that they were unknown to Sir Michael O’Dwycr, 
and that to blame him for them was libellous It is 
enough to read such papers os Tim Morning Post and 
Tim Dail?/ Tdegraph to show how British love of Liberty 
has changed to condonation of tyranny, even to admira- 
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tion of it as “firmness” Throughout India has spread 
an utter distrust of British equity and of her hatred ot 
oppression 315 millions of people cannot be governed 
by a handful of Britons, unless they consent to the con- 
tinuance of their rule , but the masses, once indifferent, 
are now sullenly resentful, and the educated Hindus, 
once admirers of British Liberty and believers in her good- 
will to their country, are now estranged, and are either 
openly hostile, or else quietly working for Swaraj The 
troubles in the Panjab are the results of 1919, and the 
estrangement of the Sikhs, once the strongest support of 
the British Raj, is shown by the Gurudwara movement 
and the Akali campaigns The British Services are justi- 
fiably uneasy, but they err seriously in trusting their 
future to threats of machine-guns and aeroplanes, instead 
of to facilitating that which they know to be inevitable 
—the coming of Swaraj The one sided Report of the 
Lee Commission, imposing more than a crore of additional 
expenditure on a Service upon which India more and 
more looks as inimical to her welfare, and its quick 
acceptance by the new Government in 1924, while they 
stubbornly deny — if their supporters are to be trusted — 
any improvement of the Reform Act before 1929, will 
exasperate Indians still further The practically unani- 
mous protest against the Ordinance, despite the pledges 
of the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal that it 
will only be used against violence and conspiracy, 
shows how the gulf is widening between the Govern- 
ment and the class of Indians from which are drawn 
the Legislatures, without which they can no longer 
govern India 

Most eambstly do I appeal to all British oflacials and 
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to the British public, both in India and in Britain, to 
grasp the opportunity of establishing Swaraj here, while 
it can be established peacefully and with mutual good- 
will, before that opportunity melts into the Past 

A Nation as an Indlvfdaal 

One of the first principles of any theory that pretends 
to be democratic is that a Nation should govern itself A 
Nation, like a man, is an Individual, with a tempera- 
ment, a character, a past which influences its present, and 
a present which will influence its future We may even 
go further and say, that the mission of each Nation to 
the world, and its own National perfection — the accom- 
plishment of its destiny— influence its present, just as the 
place to which we are journeying influences the direction 
in which we are now walking, if our object is to reach 
a city m the south, we do not walk northwards, and the 
position of that city will determine many of the happen- 
ings on the road For a Nation, like a man, is an embo- 
diment of a fragment of the Divine Life, and that Life 
imposes on that embodiment, as it unfolds its own 
special characteristics Indio, above all other Nations, 
can recognise this truth, for Hinduism, the National 
Religion, has, as its central teaching, that Brahman is All, 
that there is no Life but His Other Nations, deluded by 
the heresy of separateness, may scoff at the idea of 
Divine Guidance of each Nation, of a Divine Mission 
entrusted to each Nation, of a Divine Plan for evolution 
into a perfect whole But the Hindu dare not do so 
For to reject such a fact is to deny the central doctnne 
of his magnificent religious heritage, to be a traitor to 
the Ideal which has made India the most ancient of 
living peoples, and is the <iecret of her immortal Youth 
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It may fairly be asked “ If you think that India 
and Britain have been linked together in consequence 
of Divine Guidance, and you also think that India 
must regain her Freedom or pensh, how do you reconcile 
the contradiction ? ” My answer is that each country 
had developed to excess its characteristic qualities, and 
therefore each needed for correction close contact with 
the other for the sake of their future Mission to the 
World, that object has been gamed, and the continuance 
of India’s subjection is injurious to both The old Greek 
teaching that the excess or the deficiency of a virtue is a 
vice, has been demonstrated m India , the doctrine of 
Dharma, duty, obligation, had been carried to excess, 
and ill-judged submission to wrongly exercised authority 
had led to tyranny on one side and servility on the 
other , the National character had thereby detenorated, 
the strong had grasped pn\ileges and rejected duties, 
and the weak, yielding to injustice, had undermined the 
vinhty of the people Bntain, on the other hand, had 
asserted Rights and neglected the corresponding dutie®, 
and was well on the road to anarchy , arrogance had 
taken the place of responsibility, and pnde of wealth, 
divorced from social obligations, was leading her towards 
the fatal path of the denial of the Law of Brotherhood. 
The crisis has now been reached , India has learnt her 
lesson and is asserting her Right to Freedom , has Britain 
learnt hers, the Duty of respecting the Rights of others, 
without regard to color or Nationality ’ 

Because of this fact that a Nation is a biological In 
dividual— made up of many smaller individuals, as a man 
is made up of many individual cells—it is necessary for 
the orderly evolution of Humanity that each Nation 
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should build up its National character and temperament, 
as its contribution to tho final perfection of the whole, and 
that IS tho cause of tho instinct of man — apart from his 
reason, thougli tho latter confirms it — claiming the Right 
of each Nation to be free, just as it asserts the right of 
each human being to freedom, in each case limited by 
the freedom of other men Neither a man nor a Nation 
can be entirely free, unless tho man bo an isolated being, 
or tho Nation a small colony in an uninhabited country 
If wo desire complete freedom, wo must live quite alone, 
out of touch with nil others, and against that our nature 
rebels In Society wo have laws, customs, conventions, 
which limit our freedom, but increase our happiness ond 
quicken our evolution 

This freedom of a Nation, of a man, is a necessity for 
healthy evolution, and for tho desirable difforenccs of 
character and temperament, later to bo blended into a 
greater and more beautiful whole than any of the parts 
could separately achieve As an architect draws Ins 
plan of a noble edifice and assigns to overpoors the \ anous 
parts of the building, 00 docs tho Great Architect draw 
His Plan, and assign to the Nations, as overseers, tbcir 
respective parts And as, if the overseers work out each 
lus portion, tho whole edifice will unite in perfect 
harmony tho parts separately built, so if tho overseer 
Nations evolve accurately to Plan, tho whole will ulti- 
mately form a mighty Temple, perfect in all its parts and 
lionorablo to tho Builder and His overseers 

On such a sure foundation, on this rock of Truth, are 
tho Rights of Man and of Nations ba«ed Tliey cannot 
evolve into Beauty if they are frustrated m the growtli 
of their individual lives A man must bo left free to shape 
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himself, and not be forcibly hammered into a mould 
prepared by somebody else, who claims to know better 
^ hat IS good for him than he knows himself A Nation 
must shape herself, and not be forced into the mould of 
another Nation, like a tree carved into an animal shape, 
its own beauty and grace of waving branches and natural 
form destroyed, forced to become a stiff caricature of an- 
other form of life, without its bounding joy of active 
movement, and its changing curves of pliant muscle**, each 
more lovely than the last 

Which Side should Prove Its Case ? 

My position, then, is that it is not for me to prove that 
India has a right to rule herself, to manage her own 
affairs , that goes without saying It is for Britain to 
prove that she has a right to govern India, and to 
manage her affairs for her It is not enough justification 
to say that she does it better, since to do it at all 
IS a usurpation Though it is not necessary, I am 
prepared to prove that Britain, judging by the results, 
has governed India much worse than India governed her- 
self, and the abounding proofs of this will form the 
content of this book None the less, the proofs are 
unnecessary, a** it is unnecessary to prove that a dog 
waddling along on his hind-legs is le'is graceful and 
beautiful in his movements than the same dog bounding 
along m joyous gambols m the sheer delight of rapid, 
untrammelled motion But the Briton likes to see the dog 
waddling on his hind-legs and to feel how well he makes 
him do it , he likes to force his form of civilisation on 
e\ery Nation ho rules, hence ho IS a good, effective and 
Successful, though often brutal, colonist among uncivilised 
peoples , but with a highly civilised Nation he arouses 
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intense irritation As Emerson says 

(The Englishman! sticks to his own traditions and usages 
and so help him God I he will force his Island bye laws down 
the throat of great countries like India China Canada 
Australia 

He wishes to teach India his form of Democracy, and 
forgets that 

the East is the parent of Municipalities Local Self 
Government in the widest acceptation of the term is as old 
as the East itself (Chisholm Anstey ) 

The people of India are quite capable of managing their 
own affairs and the Municipal feeling is deeply rooted in 
them The Village Communities each of wich is a little 
republic arc the most abiding of Indian institutions (Sir 
John Lawrence 1864 ) 

Anyone who has watched the working of Indian 
Society will see that its genius is one to represent not 
merely by election under Reform Acts but represent gene 
rally by provisions every class of the community ‘When 
there is any fellew citizen to be rewarded or punished there 
IS always a caste meeting and this is an expression if seems 
to me of the genius of the people as it was of the old 
Saxons to gather together m assemblies of different types 
to vote by tribes or hundreds (Sir Bartle Prere 1871 ) 

The germs of Horae Rule already existed not only in 
the traditional institutions of the rural communes so often 
described but in towns and cities where in whatever 
leading strings local bodies regulated the conservancy and 
the watch and ward of the streets (Keene ) 

The question is not how to tram Indians to copy 
Bntish institutions but how to restore the Indian insti 
tutions which the Bntish have destroyed 
I>t me here confess that most of the above are really 
secondary reasons for winning Home Rule The vital 
reason the one reason that overbears all others is the 
fact mentioned above that a Nation is an individual 
animated by a Fragment of the Divine Life and cannot 
express herself while bound on a steel frame even were 



that steel-frame as perfectlj made as it is distorting I 
repeat ■what I said on this in the speech already quoted 
The Vital Reeson for Swaraj 
Self-Government is nece*«ary to the self respect and 
dignity of a People, Other-Government emasculates a 
Nation, low ers its character, and le^ns its capacity . The 
wrong done by the Arms Act, which Raja Ranipal Singh 
voiced m the Second Congre<« as a wTong which out- 
weighed all the benefits of British Rule, was its weaken- 
ing and debasing effect on Indian manhood “We 
cannot,” he declared, ** be grateful to it for degrading 
our natures for systematically cru'^hing out all raartnl 
spirit, for converting a race of soldiers and heroes into a 
timid flock of quiU driv mg sheep ” Tins was done not 
by the fact that a man did not carry arm'?— few carry 
them in England— but that men were depnv ed of the 
right to carry them A Nation, an individual, cannot 
develop his capacities to the utmost w ithout Liberty. 
And this is recognised everywhere except in India As 
Mazzmi truly said 

God has written a line of His thought over the cradle of 
every people That is its special mission It cannot be can 
celled , it must be freely developed 

For wlnt is a Nation’ It is a Spark of the Divine 
Fire, a fragment of the Divine Life, outbreathed into the 
world, and gathering round it*«lf a mass of mdividual", 
men, women and children, whom it binds together into 
one Its qualitie*!, its powers in a word, its t^ pe, depend 
on the Fragment of the Divine Life embodied m it, the 
Life which shapes it, evolves it, colors it, and make's it 
One Tlie magic of Nationality is the feeling of oneness, 
and the u'io of Nationality is to serve the world in the 
particular way for which its typo fits it Tins is what 
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Mazzini called “ its Special Mission,” the duty given to it 
by God in its birth-hour Thus India had the duty 
of spreading the idea of Dharma, Persia that of Purity, 
Egypt that of Science, Greece that of Beauty, Rome that 
of Law But to render its full service to Humanity it 
must develop along its own lines, and be Self-Determined 
in its evolution It must be Itself, and not Another 
The whole world suffers where a Nationality is distorted 
or suppressed, before its mission to the world is accom 
phshed 


l8 the Cry for Freedom Selfish? 

The cry of a Nation for Freedom, for Self Rule, is 
not a cry of mere selfishness demanding more Rights 
that it may enjoy more happiness Even m that there 
IS nothing wrong, for happiness means fullness of life, and 
to enjoy such fullness is a nghteous claim But the 
demand for Self-Rule is a demand for the evolution of its 
own nature for the Service of Humanity It is a demand 
of the deepest Spirituality, an expression of the longing 
to give its very best to the world Hence dangers cannot 
check it, nor threats appal nor offerings of greater 
pleasures lure it to give up its demand for Freedom In 
the adapted words of a Chnslian Scripture, it passionately 
cnes “ What shall it profit a Nation if it gain the whole 
world and lose its own Soul ? What shall a Nation give in 
exchange for its Soul ? ' Better hardship and freedom, 
than luxury and thraldom This is the spirit of the 
Home Rule Movement, and therefore it cannot be 
crushed, it cannot be destroyed, it is eternal and ever 
young Nor can it be persuaded to exchange its birth- 
ngbt for any mess of efficiency-pottage at the bands 
' the bureaucracy *• 
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Slanting the Race 

Coming closer to the daily life of the people as indi- 
viduals, we see that the character of each man, woman 
and child is degraded and weakened by a foreign adminis- 
tration, and this is most keenly felt by the best Indians. 
Speaking on the employment of Indians in the Public 
Services, Gopal Krishna Gokhale said 

A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the present system We must live all the 
days of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the tall- 
est of us must bend, in order that the exigencies of the 
system may bo satisfied The upward impulse, if I may use 
such an expression, which every schoolboy at Eton or 
Harrow may feel, that he may one day be a Gladstone, a 
Nelson, or a Wellington and which may draw forth the best 
efforts of which he is capable, that is denied to us The 
height to which our manhood is capable of rising can never 
be reached by us under the present system The moral ele- 
vation which every Self-Governing people feel cannot be felt 
by us Our administrative and military talents must gradu 
ally disappear owing to sheer disuse, till at last our lot, as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own country, is 
stereotyped 

The Hon Mr Bhupendranath Basu has spoken on 
similar lines 

A bureaucratic administration, conducted by an imported 
agency, and centring all power in its bands, and undertaking 
all responsibility, has acted as a dead weight on the Soul of 
India stifling in us all sense of initiative, for the lack of 
which wo are condemned, atrophying the nerves of action 
and, what is most serious, necessarily dwarfing in us all 
feeling of self respect 

In this connection the warning of Lord Sali'shury to 
Cooper’s Hill students is sigmficant 

No system of Government can be permanently safe 
■where there is a feeling of inferiority or of mortification 
affecting the relations between the governing and the 
governed Thero is nothing I would more earnestly wish to 
impress upon all who leave this country for the purpose of 
Boverning India than that, if they choose to be so, they are 
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the only enemies England has to fear They are the 
persons who can, if they will, deal a blow of the deadliest 
character at the future of England 

I have ventured to urge this danger, which has 
increased of late years, m consequence of the growing 
self-respect of the Indians But the ostrich policy i& 
thought to be preferable 

This stunting of the race begins with the education 
of the child The Schools differentiate between Bntish 
and Indian teachers , the Colleges do the same The 
students see first-class Indians superseded by young and 
third rate foreigners , the Principal of a College should 
be a foreigner, foreign history is more important than 
Indian , to have written on English villages is a qualifi- 
cation for teaching economics in India , the whole atmos 
phere of the School and College emphasises the superiority 
of the foreigner, even when the Professors abstain from 
open assertion thereof Tlie Education Department controls 
the education given, and it is planned on foreign models, 
and its object is to serve foreign rather than native ends, 
to make docile Govemmentservants rather than patriotic 
citizens, high spirits, courage, self respect, are not en- 
couraged, and docility is regarded as the most precious 
quality m the student, pnde in country, patnotism, 
ambition, are looked on as darigerous, and English, instead 
of Indian, Ideals are exalted the blessings of a foreign 
rule and the incapacity of Indians are constantly in- 
culcated What wonder that boys thus trained often turn 
out, as men, time-servers and sycophants, and, finding 
their legitimate ambition'* frustrated, become selfish and 
care little for the public weal? Their own inferiority 
has been bo driven into them dunng their most 
impressionable jears, that they do not even feci 
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what Mr Asquith called the “ intolerable degradation of 
a foreign yoke ” 

It IS not a question whether the rule IS good or bad 

German efficiency in Germany is far greater than 
English efficiency in England , the Germans were better 
fed, had more amusements and leisure, less crushing 
poverty than the English But would any Englishman 
therefore desire to see Germans occupying all the highe^^t 
positions m England ’ Why not’ Because the righteous 
self-respect and dignity of the free man revolts against 
foreign domination, however superior As Mi Asquith 
said at the beginning of the War, such a condition was 
“ inconceivable and would be intolerable ’ Why then 
IS it the one conceivable system here m India ’ Wliy is 
it not felt by all Indians to be intolerable ’ It is because 
it has become a habit, bred in us from childhood, to 
regard the sahab log as our natural superiors, and 
the greatest injury British Rule has done to Indians 
IS to deprive them of the natural instinct boin m all free 
peoples, the feeling of an inherent right to Self Determin- 
ation, to be tliemselv es Indian dress, Indian food, Indian 
ways, Indian customs, are all looked as second-rate, 
Indian mother tongue and Indian literature cannot make 
an educated man Indians as well as Englishmen take 
it for granted that the natural rights of every Nation do 
not belong to them , they claim “ a larger share in the 
Go\emment of the country, ' instead of claiming the 
Go^ cmment of their ow n country, and they are expected 
to feel grateful for “ boons, ’ for concessions Britain is 
to say what she will give The whole thing is wrong, 
topsy-turvy, irrational Thank God that India’s eyes are 
opening , that myriads of her people realise that the> 



are men, with a man’s nght to freedom in his ovm 
country, a man’s nght to manage his own affairs 
India IS no longer on her knees for boons, she is on her 
feet for Rights It is because I have taught this, that I 
am President of this Congress to-day. 

This may seem strong language, because the plain 
truth is not usually put in India But this is what every 
Briton feels in Britain for his own country, and whal 
every Indian should feel m India for his This is the 
Freedom for which the Allies are fighting , this is Demo 
cracy, the Spirit of the Age And this is what every 
true Briton will feel is India’s Right, the moment India 
claims it for herself, as she is claiming it now. Wlien 
this Right IS granted, then will the tie between India and 
Great Britain become a golden link of mutual love and 
service, and the iron chain of a SoTeign yoke will fall 
away "We shall live and work side by side, with no sense 
of distrust and dislike, working as brothers for common 
ends And from that union shall arise the mightiest 
Empire, or rather CJommonwealth, that the world has 
ever known, a Commonwealth that, in God’s good time, 
shall put an end to War 



CHAPTER I 

EDUCAT10^, PAST AM> PRESENT 
There are comparatu elv few Pepin's Indian or 
English, outside those \^ho ha\e rendered them-elve^ 
fairly familiar vath Indian Hi^^torj a«« it really is— not 
as it IS wntten by foreigners, ignorant of the language of 
Its great literature, and nus^led, when coming into contact 
with its people, b> the nature of a civili«yition different 

from their own — v. ho ha\ e any but \ ague and crude idea*« 
of India, as she li\ ed and wrought betw ecn, say, 5000 B. C- 
and ISoT AD It i« true that scholars in Europe, in their 
pumiit of philossophN and religion, e«peciall> the former, 
met its magnificent literature and studied it with delight 
and admiration , but they studied it as thea studied the 
literature of any dead Nation of the past, and did not 
trouble themselves about the character and condihona of 
the race which produced the authors of the literature If 
they thought of them at all.it wasasan ancient people with 
a fine civilisation, perhaps, in the’r own tune, but now only 
existing as an inferior race, like the fellaheen of Egypt, 
They were interested in their own special subjects and 
did not go outside them As to political aud social condi- 
tions, thej thought little, and, indeed, it is onh of late 
years that some of the books, dealing with what we now 
call Political Science, have been unearthed and translated 
into English They lav in libraries of former genera- 
ticas. Even now, we have only a few But Didian 
scholars have studied them and some Engli'-b winters 
have also jomed m the research work, so that we have a 
number of valuable and reliable books, throwing a light 
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on the Past, and also proving the continuity of Indian 
History during a period of many thousand years In 
addition to tins, much material has been collected by the 
Governments of India, Provincial and Central, giving us 
connected links through the period between the old 
history and later time^, inscriptions cut into the walls of 
stone buildings, inscriptions sometimes even whole 
poems, cut into rocks , metal plates dug up in excavations , 
vernacular histones, and stones — a m ass of material 

The British in Britain remain ignorant, but some of 
tbo British ofBcials in India have contributed useful 
monographs, and among those who were here, dealing 
•with English Education, were some who have studied 
materials found in India, and have thus contnbuted 
to OUT knowledge of the Past The younger generations 
of Indians have studied the books written by their own 
countrymen, and have been inspired by them But the 
mass of the British rest contented in their ignorance 
Educated Indians now realise how utterly misinformed 
they were during the period of their English education 
by the “Indian Histones,’ wntten by foreigners with a 
natural bias, as well as with a view to flatter Bntain 
and their countrymen “ at home, ’ by exalting their idea 
of Britain’s greatness so that the Bntish in their own 
land might feel a complacent pride in their achieve- 
ments and their generous uplift of India as their “Great 
Dependency ’ Also it was desirable that Indian boys 
at school and Indian young men at college should 
bo brought up with a due sense of their own infeno- 
nty, and a duo feeling of the gratitude they owed 
to the British Nation, and might write pretty little 
essays on “ The Blessings of British Rule” while their 
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young hearts burned with anger over the degradation of 
being ruled by a foreign Nation The ^l 0 ^e^lent for in- 
troducing religious and moral teaching into schools and 
colleges, and uniting with it the inculcation of a strong 
feeling of patriotism, did yeoman’s service in this direc- 
tion The Muslim School and College at Aligarh, the 
Cential Hindu School and College at Benaies — both now 
chartered as Universities — the Council for National 
Education in Bengal, the School founded b> Hanumanta 
Rao at Ma'^ulipatam, and other Schools and Colleges 
scattered over the country and conducted on similar lines, 
have educated a generation who know their country’s 
Past, are therefore able to estimate the degradation of 
their country s Present, and who are resolute to restore 
her to her place among the great Nations in the Future, 
by restoring to her the Self-Government which she has 
lost 

Education admittedly lies at the root of a Nation’s 
welfare How then was India educated up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and how is she being educated 
now, since the middle of the nineteenth ^ The space bet- 
ween the'se two dates is a period of decay in Education, 
the education of tlie ma'^ses received its death blow in 
1816, with the destruction of the village self-government, 
and that of the higher classes its misdirection in 1854, 
when English w as made the medium of instruction 
The Past 

We may consider Education under two heads I The 
Special Education of those whose outstanding intelligence 
or high rank demanded the best training the country 
could give The results of this wore repre-sented to the out- 
side world by great literature, by learned men along the 
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many lines of study foUowed,by the liberal training of the 
ruling classes, which re-acted on the arts and crafts of the 
actual handicrafts-men and kept them at a high level, 
and II the General Educationof the masses of the people, 
so that we find them bterate, so far as their own verna- 
cular was concerned, and with a distinct culture, which 
trained them in harmonious living, and in all that was 
necessary for the wealth and prosperity of the Nation 
Under I, we shall consider the Hindu Education, 
which, gave to the World the Hindu Sacred Books, the 
Epics, the PurSnas, the Darsbanas, the Yoga SbSstras, 
the Arthashastras and Nitish^stras (or Political 
Treatises), and, later, the Commentaries, Grammars, 
Dramas, etc Then came the harmonious period m 
which Hindus and Buddhists studied side by sideband 
lastly, the changes with the coming of the Muslims 
These were all Indian, the two earlier indigenous, the 
third imported, but becoming naturalised and ennching 
Its predecessors English education was and remained 
foreign and denationalising in its effect, although contain- 
ing the stimulus and the inspiration which were exactly 
what were needed and produced most unexpected results. 

Ttie Ancient, or BUi«]o Age 
The Highest Education of the Past in India that 
produced its greatest Literature was of a kind that can- 
not be reproduced in modem aays, for it demanded a 
man's whole life, the earlier part thereof consecrated to 
study accompanied by much meditation, and the later to 
the practice of Yoga and the teaching of specially-trained 
pupils, who were to become teachers in their turn “ The 
Veda” was “ tAe Knowledge,’ which had come down 
through an unknown antiquity, had been rearranged, 
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re-edited as it u ere, at long intervals, to suit the capa- 
cities of the period , the essence was spoken of as Eternal 
On this we need not dwell Teaching consisted m the 
statement of a philosophical or metaphysical truth, made 
to highly trained pupils, w ho were left to discover and 
work out its full content. The Brahma Sutras, for instance, 
were as the head-notes of long instructions , hence the 
immense later development of commentaries, such as the 
Darshanas, and commentaries again on those The 
system, as we know it later, was not so much aimed at 
giving what we should call teaching, ' as at deve io^ng 
exce ptional strength, p ower, and de pth of intellectu al 
f aculty, so that the students might be able to grappl e 
with the deepest probl em s of existence, and unrav el 
t hem by intellec^al development, a nd the practice of 
This was the Forest Period, wherein great Sages 
lived m retirement, with bands of men who consecrated 
their whole lives to the search for Wisdom The gigantic 
output of that period is the unparalleled Sacred Literature 
of India, a monument of what intellect can compass, and 
wisely directed knowledge of psychology, inspired by 
devotion, can achieve ITiis Forest Period was the 
fountain-head of Religion, Philosophy, Science and 
Ethics , all these flowed forth and irrigated India, as the 
great rivers of India are ever fed from their Himalayan 
springs. 

The curriculum m tins Forest Penod would be 
amazing, if we did not find it outdone in later ones, in the 
Middle Period In the ChhQndogyopamshat (VIII ii 2) 
wo find Mrada saying, m answer to an order, “ Relate 
to me what you know,” the following enumeration 

I have read Rig Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda, the 
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fourth the Atharva Veda, fifth the Itih^sa, gramn^ar. rituals, 
the science of numbers, physics, chronology, polity, 

technology, the sciences cognate to the Vedas, ths science of 
of spirits, archery, astronomy, the science of antidotes, and 
the Fine Arts 

These last are ‘Shilpa,” and include architecture, 
music, singing, painting, etc 

It IS this great literature, belonging to India as a 
whole, the knowledge on which her sublime religion is 
built, that 13 the rock on which India's Nationality is 
firmly founded The absurd idea that her feeling of 
Nationality has groivn out of British Rule is too silly for 
discussion, as is the statement that she had Ao common 
name The English “ man in the street ” has never 
heard of Jambudvipa, of Aryavarta, the iJind of the 
luyatis, oi S’nhra’tavars'ha, ftie \aTi6 o! the ‘Bnaiat?* 
He has never heard of the Hindu prayers which 
name the seven sacred cities m extreme north and 
extreme south of India, as in extreme cast and west, nor 
of the pilgrims who travelled to these, familiar to every 
Hindu in his daily prayers The philosophical and reli- 
gious literature ts common to all India, and is studied all 
over India The same Rishis, and Sages, and Saints are 
reverenced all over India, and every Indian i'* equally 
proud of Them These are the foundations, in the thought 
and life of her people, of their sense of NatiCnahty A 
modem Empire is too frail a basis for a Nation that 
existed while Britain was a swamp, which has contained 
many Empires, and which Batons have ruled as an 
Empire only since 1858, with a hundred years before of a 
Merchant Company, warring, annexing, plundenng, with 
a record of which the less said the better. There have 
been larger and longer Empires m India than the Bntish 
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Nationality , it has far deeper roots 

During the later part of the Forest Educa- 
tional Period -we find institutions of learned men, re- 
sembling in their functions the French Academy, such as 
the Sanghams of Madura, whose imprimatur was sought 
by vmters as the stamp of merit on their works And 
then came tlie great Universities of India, the fame of 
which spread over Asia, and, later, ovei Europe, so that 
students flocked to them from neighboring lands But it 
IS interesting to note that these Universities, huge as 
they were, were still influenced by the love of natural 
beauty, and the shutting out of all that was extraneous 
to study, inhented from the Forest Period 

The University of Takshashila, modeinibcd into 
Taxiia, m the far north (twenty miles north-west of the 
present Eawalpindi), was an exception to this rule, any- 
how in its later days, foi it was on the great trade high- 
road between Hindust&n and Central Asia , but it was 
situated in a beautiful, well-watered valley, surrounded 
by a girdle of hills May be, that when it was founded 
it was solitary, for we read in the Buddhist Jdtakas 
of dangerous forests and of penis on the way, for 
students came to it from distant parts of India 
But in the days of Alexander the Great it was a 
huge citj, and the country round was “ thickly popu- 
lated” It is mentioned in the Mah&bhSrata, that King 
Janamejaya, who had conquered it, held his Snake 
Sacnfice there It is significant of the respect paid to 
learning that Takshashila became part of llie 
of seven different Nations, including Persia Between the 
Persian annexation in B C 521 and about A D 510, the 
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citywas occupied by seven different Nations, yet until 
A. D 455, when jt was totally destroyed by the savage 
White Huns, it was left prosperous and continued to be a 
great centre of learning protected by each conqueror. 

Many sons of Kings and Pnnces in India were sent 
to Takshashiia , and we read how they were allowed no 
money and lived plainly and frugally , they carried the 
teacher’s fee, but when a Pnnce broke a poor man’s food 
bowl and the owner a^ked for its price, the Prince gave 
his name and that of his State, and promised to repay it 
after his return, but he was there entirely without money, 
and he paid it Poor lads of promising intellect were 
taught equally with Pnnce®, and they were penniless 
together , sometimes the poor students paid by household 
work, sometimes they promised to pay when their edu- 
cation was finished, either by earning or begging, and 
faithfully they paid Professor Padhakumud Mukerji 
remarks on Takshashila 

The fame of TakkaMU (Taxili) as a seat of learning was, 
of course, due to that of its teachers They are always spokeo 
of as being orld renowned being authorities, specialists 
and experts in the subjects they professed And it was the 
preeence of scholars of such acknowledged excellence and 
wide spread reputation that caused a steady movement of qua- 
lified students drawn from all classes and ranks of society 
towards Taxil& from different and distant parts of the Indian 
Continent, making It the intellectual capital of the India of 
those days Thus the various centres of learning in the differ- 
ent parts of the country became affiliated, as it were, to the 
educational centre or the central University of TaxilS, which 
exercised a kind of intellectual ««xerainty over the wide 
world of letters m India 

Fa-Hien, a Chinese traveller, mentions other great 
Buddhist sanctuaries in the north-west that were vigorous 
and flourishing in the earl> part of the fifth century A D. 
The curriculum w as extensive, as seems always to have 
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been the case Mi Bimala Cliaran Law speaks of it as a 
“seat of learning in Samskiit and Pali literature,” and 
we hear fioni \anous sources that they taught “tho 
eighteen Vijjas and the Shilpas words used for litera- 
ture and science, and for Arts and Crafts The use of 
amis was taught, as wo lead of skill in archery and 
3 a\ elm-throwing A student must already bo educated 
before admission, and must bo 16 jears old at least 

The famous Uni\crsity of Nadija was founded about 
1603, and the students were e\traordinarilj de\otedto 
learning, lecalhng, as I have said el*:ewlieie, Alexandria 
m tho dajs of the Athanasian contioversy, when a 
shopman w ould di«cuss with a customer the relations 
between the Persons of tho Christian Trinity Tho 
Nadija students wero for ever divcu«sing , they had con- 
tro\ ersial tournaments, and soniotirae«, I regrot to saj, 
contested then points «o hotly that they came to blow« 

It w ns still going on in lb67, w hen Profe^'joi Cow ell 
visited it And oven as 1 itc as 1908, thcic were 30 ToUs 
(Colleges) there, each teaching a single subject, w ith 250 
pupils— a sad remnant of its ancient gloiy 
The Middle or Daddhlst Age 
Takshashila, we have «:eca, was destroyed m A D 
455 by tho NVliito Huns and half a century before, tho 
Chine'^o traveller, Fa-Hien, had spoken of the great 
Buddhist sanctuaries of the North-West as flourishing 
But ho gives no details so fai as I know Ho tiavelled 
on southward (he was m India from 399 to 414 A D), and 
near tho famous city of Patahputra (now PatnaV.m.tJbn. 
powerful Kingdom of Magadlia, he found, early in tho 
fifth centurj , the King engaged in the building of a great 
Vibftra, on tho bank of the sacred river Ganga, at 
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Nalanda, a small village, but situated in very beautiful 
surroundings chosen by the Sage Nagarjuna in the pre- 
ceding century for tho site of a Vih&ra His pupil, 
Aryadeva, took up the direction of the work, and three 
successive Kings look over the responsibility of carrying 
it out At Fd Hien’s visit it was still a-building, and it 
was only completed in the middle of the fifth century by 
the fourth royal benefactor. King Baladitya The large 
Buddhist Viharas were always, apparently, powerfully 
influenced by tho old Forest Ideal, for they were raised 
ay from cities occupied a very large area of land, 
shut in by a high wall Students were only admitted 
through carefully guarded gates, where the " DvSra 
Pandita examined them, to see if they were already 
sufficiently educated to deserve admission The Vihara 
was partly a monastery, in which a large number of the 
monks devoted themselves to the higher learning and the 
special work of tho Sangha, while others, though conti- 
nuing study earned on tho University and taught tho 
students Every Buddhist boy—thc custom prevailed in 
Burma down to the prc«ent century— became a “ monk ’ 
during his boyhood, and was educated in a monastery 
Hindu Temples had a school attached to them, and the 
Muhammadans when they settled down, had schools 
similarly attached to their Mosques It was this relation 
between religion and education which made literacy 
universal until the Village System was destroyed by the 
East India Company in 1816 No village was without a 
Temple, and none, where there were Muhammadans, 
w ithout a Mosque In small villages, the village priest 
was also schoolmaster In large villages, there was a 
separate schoolmaster, as we see from the lists of village 
officials, while innumerable Toles and Madrasahs earned 
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on the higher education, and the great Universities kept 
up the profounder learning, and drew students even from 
foreign countries The extraordinary respect paid to 
learning— without regard to sex, I may remark m pass- 
jng_sijppoTted students and poured huge gifts on distin- 
guished teachers, and on the Universities made famous 
by their presence 

To return to Nalanda The splendor of its architec- 
ture was as great as the natural beauty of its site Here 
are two descriptions of it, the first from Mr J Talboys 
Wheeler, quoted by Rao Sahab Krishna Rao Bhonsle in 
Scmth Indian Research, and the other by Hiouen-Tsang 
(629 to 645 AD), another Chinese traveller, who gives 
much valuable information about the India of the se\ enth 
century Here are the reports 

The huge monastery was a vast University Tower", 
domes and pavilions stood amidst a paradise of trees, gardens 
and fountains Ten thousand Buddhist monks and novi- 
ces were lodged and supplied with every necessary All the 
inmates were lodged, boarded, taught and supplied with vest 
ments without charge They studied the sacred books of all 
religions In like manner, they studied all the sciences, 
es>pecialjy arithmetic and medicine 

Hiouen-Tsang says 

The richly adorned towers were arranged m regular 
order , the pavilions decorated with coral appeared like point- 
ed hill tops , the soaring domes reached to the clouds, and the 
pinnacles of the Temples seemed to be lost in the niist of the 
morning From the windows one could see the movements 
of the winds and the cloud", and above their lofty roofs the 
sun and moon could be seen in conjunction All around 
pools of translucent water shone with the pearls of the blue 
lotus flowers, here and there the lovely kanaka trees hung 
between them In the different courts, the houses of 
the monks were each four stones m height The pavi- 
lions had pillars ornamented with dragons, and beams 
resplendent with all the colors of the rainbow, rafters 
richly carved columns ornamented with jade and richly 
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chiselled, and balustrades of carved open work The lintels 
of the doors were decorated with elegance and the roofs 
covered with glazed tiles of bnlhant colors, which multiplied 
themselves by reflection, and varied the effect at every 
moment in a thousand different colors 

Mr Romesh Chandra Dott, in his \aluable work, 
Ciuhsatton tn Ancient Indta, gives the following, from 
the same observant and careful writer 

Out traveller now came to the great N41andft University, 
if we may call it by that name The monks of this place, to 
the number of several thousands, were men of the highest 
ability, talent, and distinction The countries of India respect 
them and follow them The day is not sufficient for asking 
and answering profound questions From morning till 
night they engage in discussion, the old and the young 
mutually help one another Those who cannot discuss ques 
tions out of the TripttuKa are little esteemed, and are obliged 
to hide themselves for shame Learned men from different 
cities on this account who desire to acquire quickly a 
renown in discussion, como here in multitudes to settle their 
doubts, and then the streams (of thoir wisdom) spread far and 
wide For this reason some persons usurp the name (of 
KClland^ students) and in going to and fro receive honor in 
consequence 

Mr Dutt adds 

Dr Fergusson justly remarks that wbat Cluny and Clair 
vaux were to France m the Middle Ages, N&IandA was to 
Central India the depository of true learning, the centre 
from which it spread over to other lands 

On the study of medicine. Mi Dutt remarks : 

Medicine appears to have made great progress in the 
Buddhist Age, when hospitals were established all over the 
country The great writers on Hindu Medicine, Charaka 
and Sushruta lived and wrote m the Buddhist Age, but their 
works scorn to have been recast in tho Pauramc Ago But it 
was in Astronomy that the most brilliant results were 
achieved in the Buddhist Age Wo have seen before that 
astronomical observations were made as early as the Vaidic 
Age, and that early in tho Epic Age the lunar zodiac was 
(Ixed, the position of tho solstitial points marked, and other 
phenomena carefully observed and noted 
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Di. MacdonncU has also commented on the high state 
of learning, raying that m 

Science, Pbonetica, Grammar, Mathematics, Anatomy, 
Medicine and Law, the attainment of Indians was far in 
advance of what was achieved by the Greeks 

As said, some 10,000 monks and students lived in 
Nalanda No difference was made there between Bud- 
dhists and Hindus , the Sacred Books of both were studied 
In the eighth century it still had 8,000 monks and stu- 
dents, but it became gradually overshadowed by the“Iloyal 
TJniir ersity of V ikramashil^,” another huge place, wherein 
one of its courtyards had room for 8000 people A third 
University with 1000 students is mentioned as situated m 
Odantapun, but I have no particulars about it, except 
that it was destroyed in 1199 in the Muslim invasion, in 
^\hlch also perislied NSlandA after seven centuries of 
splendid life, and Vikram&shila after four centuries 
There ^^ere no less than tv.enty-two smaller Vihflras in 
south Bengal, and two others m Mogadha Hionon- 
Tsang mentions that there v. ere one hundred Sanghari- 
mas in Kashmir alone, the tonn being applied to vchoolo, 
colleges, or universities 

Few nov.-a-days seem to recognise the extra- 
ordinary «;pread of Education in India during all 
we knoiv of her through the millennia of her history 
Perhap'5, after her Past is finished with an account of 
Muslim educational work, people may not be so surprised 
to read Sir Thomas Munro’s evidence before the two 
Houses of Parliament, m 1813, that there wore “ schools 
established in e% ery \ illage", and the remark m a despatch 
of the East India Ckimpany in 1814, that to “this \ enerable 
and bene\ olent institution of the Hindus” was “ascribed 
the general intelhgonce of the natives as scribes and 
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accountants Even as late as 1838, Mr Adams, after 
investigating typical Districts m the Bengal Presidencj , 
said that there were Toles and Madrasahs “ m all the 
larger villages as in the towns” He also reported that, 
below these, 

in pathashSIis and maktabs, the age of the scholars 
from five or six to sixteen and they were taught reading 
writing the composition of letters and elementary arithmetic 
and accounts, either commercial agricultural, or both 

That VI as only 8b years ago ‘ 

The l^ater Middle or Muslim Age 

We have now to glance over the Muhammadan 
contributions to Education m India, and see how greatly 
Muslim Rulers contributed their quota to the noble fabric 
builded through the Past Man> , ignorant of the history 
of the coming to India of the Mu^almans and of their 
settling down in India as an integral part of the^^ation, 
may be led astray by the records of destruction which 
w riters of history delight to dwell upon, and may, most 
mistakenly, regard the Muslims as enemies of Education 
'fhey forget the wi&e saying of the Great Prophet 
Hmiself, who declared that the ink of the scholar was 
of more value than the blood of the martyr, even though 
He had m His memory the heroic sufferings of those 
who died by slow tortures rather than deny their debt to 

‘ The pathashSl& was a primary school attached to a 
Temple the Maktab was a similar school attached to a Mo*que A 
Tele or a Madrasah was what would row be called a High 'Ichool 
and second grade College for Hmdus and Muhammadans respectiTely 
Sixteen was the minimum ag" fixed for entrance into a University, 
such as those described Many mors details may be read In m> 
Convocation Address to the University ct ^iy80^e Higher Education 
in India Past and Present in one of the three lectures — the one on 
Indian Ideals in Education — deliver^ by me as lecturer for 1924 
under the Kamala Trust of the University of Calcutta and delivered 
subsequently to the Benares Hindu University and the Lucknow 
University They contain full references to authorities 
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Hun for tho teachings which had purified their lives. 
The assailants must also fo^et the glories of the 
University of Baghdad, and the splendid work of the 
Moors, who carried to Europe the torch of Science, 
rc-lightedin Arabia, and brought about the Renai'^sance 
of that Continent, darkened since, by the Roman Obedi- 
ence, the light had been trampled out that had shone m 
Greece, in Egypt, and along the borders of the Mediterra- 
nean, in southern Italy and in northern Africa, to blaze 
into splendor in Moorish Spam , 

The first appearaiico of the White Huns was a 
terrible portent, for they attacked indifferently all schools, 
colleges and uniiersities which came in then fierce way 
And it IS true that the early Muslim m\ aders, m their 
hatred of imagc«, destroy ed Temples w hich contained the 
sacred images of the Hindu De\as or of the Lord Buddha 
The hatred was deep, probably because of the gross and 
cruel idolatrj which tho Lord Muhammad denounced in 
Arabia Hew deep that hatred was is shown by the fact 
that no likene^^s of Hun is found to exist, and that no 
statuarj of any kind adorns the marvellous structures 
which tlio> rai'icd Magnificent as is their architecture, 
never is to bo seen the finishing touch of beauty shown 
in sculptured statues Apart from this, their Art was 
wonderful, and has enriched India with many a noble 
edifice, they are de<5ciibed as ha\iiig “ built like giants, 
and finished like jeweller',” and so it w as Tlio name of 
Mahmud of Ghazni carries with its sound a thrill of 
horror to -Hxodxts, jii'i .w .h.u: As? 

nourrhed Learning, he encouraged Art, he made his 
capital splendid, while his Court was crowded with 
the learned of many Nations As the Muslim Sultans 
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settled in India tlie same phenomenon constantly follow- 
ed them Every Court became a sanctuary of learning 
and of culture, even while wo read of aTGeneral of Sultan 
Muhammad Ghon, that he left not a scholar alive in the 
many colleges and universities he destroyed Wars 
between the great Muslim Chiefs were frequent, yet in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, one of them, 
SGItan Altamash. found time to bmld a Muslim College 
m Delhi Sflltan Firuz deserves to be immortalised, 
because instead of breakup into pieces two Ashoka pillars, 
he brought them to Delhi He describes himself quaintly 
enough m the following lines 

Among the gifts which Ood has bestowed upon me 
His humbU servant was a desira to erect public building'i 
So I built many Muspds Colleges and Monasteries, that 
the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, might 
worship Ood in these edifices and aid tbo kind builder by 
thciT prayers The digging of canal«, the planting of trees, 
and the endowing with lands are in accordance with the 
directions of the Law 

He also erected at Firuzabad a Madra'^ah of which 
Mr Narendranath Law — the author of Promotion of 
Learmmj in India During Muhammadan Pule (by Muham- 
madans) a most fascinating book, well deserving study — 
gives a pleasant picture 

The Madrasah was a \ery commodions building embel- 
lished wjtb lofty domes and situated in an extensive garden, 
adorned with alleys and avenues and all that human art 
combined wiih nature could contribute to make the place fit 
for meditation An adjacent tank mirrored in its shiny and 
placid breast the high and massive house of study standing 
on its brink What a cbarniing sight was it when the 
Madrasah hummed with hundreds of busy students, walking 
its clean and smooth floors, diverting themselves on the side 
of the tank or listening in attentive masses to the learned 
lectures of the profeseors from their respective seats I 

Note again how Beauty waa sought m the education 
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of youth— a strange contrast to modem schools, like 
railway stations with whitewashed walls. Religion also 
was ever present, exerting its cultural influence. 

There was a big Musjid attached thereto, m which the 
five compulsory as well as extra prayers were regularly said, 
the former being performed in gatherings conducted by the 
Sufis who at other times remained engaged in counting beads 
and praying for the well being of the Sdltdn The Hafizes 
(those who learnt by heart Al QaraiCi had to recite the whole 
Quran and pray for the Emperor and all the Musalmana 

And again we meet that noblest form of chanty, 
the support of students 

There was a suitable provision for the bestowal of 
stipends and scholarships upon the successful students, and 
over" and above these, every inmate of the Madrasah, 
be he a student, professor or traveller lodging there, 
received a fixed daily allowance for his maintenance All 
these expenses were defrayed out of the State endowments as 
well as, in this particular case out of the sums of money that 
were set apart by the State for being given m charity to 
contribute to the well being of the Emperor 

We learn of tUo Kingdom of Jaunpur that it had 
hundreds of Madras'ihs and Musjids, and that stipends 
were given to teachers and students, “ that they might 
de\otc themselves to le irning, m complete freedom from 
material needs and anxieties” How different is the fate 
of our muffasal school teachers to-day * Akbar’s love of 
learning is famous, and he took a keen interest m the 
teaching of children, smoothing the path for their tiny 
feet, as well as in the discussions of learned men of 
different religions and sects It is interesting also to 
note that parts of the ifah&bh&rata, the Rdmdi/anOy 
the Atharva Veda and the Ltl&vatt were translated 
into Persian by Muslims under a Muslim Emperor, 
instead of by Hindus under a Mah&raja A great 
impulce was given to Arts and Drafts by the wonderful 
3 ^ 
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architecture, the fuN orite art and science of Shah Jehan 
As said already, a large number of Madrasahs and 
Maktabs still remain in Bengal, but tliey are dimi- 
nishing rapidly, as T/ic Ouingu<?nnifliifeyfeu»shews. In 
1907, there were 2051 Madra‘«ahsand 10,504 Maktabs , five 
years later there were 1446 Madrasahs and 8288 Maktabs, 
Of the effect of Muhammadan Rule in India we can 
say that when they came as invaders and foreigner* 
returning with plunder to their own homes, they were 
destroyers of Education m India, to them a foreign land 
When they settled down and became Indians, when India 
was their home, then their feelings changed, and they 
fostered Education and Learning here as they had done 
in their own countries 

THE PRtSENT 

Teats of A Progressive Covernment 

Mr Gokhale in 1911, remarked that one of the 
fundamental conditions of the peculiar position of the 
British Government in this country is that it should 
be a continually progressive Go\ernment ' Tlio position 
IS very ‘ peculiar, one may say, unique The British 
are a foreign Nation, and a foreign Nation of the 
European CJontincnt Tliey do not belong even to 
Asia so that they might have 'some Ideals in common 
with ii Nation which is essentially, fundamentally, 
Asian It is Indian civilisation which has dominated 
other Asian countries Tlie Buddhism of China and 
Japan, of Burma and Siam, reached them from India It 
found m China a mapfnificent philosophy brought from 
the drowned Atlantis— one of its most exquisite books 
The C/flS3ic of Pvnty, states that it was brought from the 
famous City of the Golden Gate— and added to it the 
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perfect Ethic of tho Supremo Teacher. In both countries, 
found the cultural Ancestor- Worship as a practical reality, 
giving a unique gentleness and reverence to the people. 
It did not quarrel ■with these but, as it wore, embraced 
them and ■worked harmoniouslj' with them. But all 
that Britain had in common with India was descent from 
the Aryan Mother, and that was so far-off, before tho 
Mother-Race came down into tho groat Peninsula, and 
in successive ■waves conquered and settled, and permeated 
the Dravidlan civilisation, which had ri.sen high in 
previous ages, and continued to presorvo some of its own 
features. Tho emigration*? whicli went to Europe, tho 
Keltic and Teutonic, both seltlwl for a time in tho Cau- 
casus, and then, passing into Europe, gave birth to 
tho “Latin” and tho “German” Nations. These 
younger Notions developed thoir own peculiar qualities 
of emotion and mind— the special purpose for which 
they travelled westward— while tho Mother carried 
on her own evolution. When the children had dovo- 
lopcd the‘!C to cxce*^, and the Mother had developed 
her special qualities also to excess, the British, who 
were the most liberty-loving Nation of the Teutonic 
sub-race, ■were chosen for the groat task of uniting 
the long-separated members of tho family, os as mutu- 
ally to correct each other’s excesses of good qualities, 
excesses which were vices, and thus to create tho condi- 
tions for a new advance towards the Humanity to bo 
perfected in the future. 

ffefreer tfn* pinmiVjffiy of fi\e position of the 
British Rule over India. Tho normal right of a 
Nation is to rule itself, and the subjection of ono Nation 
to another is always recognised os abnormal, unnatural. 
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Britain had recognised this natural law of differences 
between Nations, like the differences between the sexes, 
and between individuals Her strong assertion of the 
Right of Nations to Self-Government had led to her 
being hated in Europe, because she had become the asy- 
lum of all rebels, and paid special welcome to the suc- 
cessful rebels, who had treed their countries from foreign 
yokes She, above all others, might be expected to help 
an Eastern Nation, which had carried submission to 
authority to excess So Mr Gokhale, as we have seen, 
recognising the value of the influence, proposed four 
tests by which to judge whether the British “Govern 
ment 13 progressive, and, further, whether it is continu 
ously progressive ” , whether, in fact, it was helping 
India to reach the “glorious day” for which Macaulay 
looked ' 

We have seen what Education was in THE PAST, 
whether under Hindu, Buddhist or Muhammadan 
Rule, and we have seen, by the testimony of the 
British, that the East India Company found m India 
an educated people What is the Education of the people 
under British Rule ? What is its state m THE PRESENT, 
reckoning from 1816, when that Company destroyed the 
immemorial Village System, and with it the literacy of the 
masses? What has the British Government also created 
as “ Higher Education,” and what sort of Universities 
now are found in India, in the place of those we 
have described and the immense number of others? 

•A BumiMry of Mr (loUiates etatement is given in the 
Introduction, but I said therein that fuller details would be given in 
the present chapter and they will be found In Its later part on 
pp 54 57 It IS exactly his teat which I am applying to the ques- 
tion of Education. They prove up the hilt the continued inefficiency 
of the present administration 
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India lived in THE PAST by her Education, winch 
trained all her citizens to discharge the functions neces- 
sary for National Life , by her Learning and her Art, 
which made her the cynosure of the learned of all 
Nations, and drew them to her Universities and her 
Courts , also by her Crafts, which made her the wealthiest 
country in the world, and drew the flights of Western 
merchants to her, who have reduced her to ignorance and 
poverty India will die if this continues much longer, if 
she does not wm Swaraj Let us turn to statistics 
Statistics are dull ? These mean the Life or the Death of 
an Ancient Nation As she lived by her Learning, her 
Art, by the General Education of her masses, by her 
Crafts, she is now dying by the destruction of these under 
British Rule There is yet tune to save her life by the 
restoration to her of her freedom in the self governing 
Village and in extending areas up to the Central Gov- 
ernment * 

I am taking my figures for the state of Education 
(and of other matters) at the present time in British 
India, from The Statistical Abstract for British India 
from 1911-lS to 19S0 SI, published by the Commercial 
Intelligence Department, India, m 1923, by order of the 
Governor General in Council — except in cases where 
some other source is given I am not aware that there is 
any authority higher than this, and, as it comes from 
the Government, it is the Government’s case presented 
by itself 

Mr 3i}} m 1922, and 

’ This 13 done by the Commonwealth of India Bill prepared by a 
representatlTe Convention of all political parties, now ready for 
presentation to Parliament as soon aa the forms of the House of 
tommona permit 
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m 1917, 1 stated, as already quoted, that “the percentage to 
the whole population of the children receiving education 
IS 2 8, the percentage having risen by 0 9 since Mr 
Gokhale moved his Education Bill six years ago” In 
1923, It was 3 4 Mr Gokhale calculated that, if the 
population did not increase, then at the rate of the 
growth of education when he spoke, every boy 

Sirl in 

t)b5 The English, in governing their own country, 
passed an Education Act m 1870, and between that 
date and 1881 Free and Compulsory Education was 
!ia years, the attendance rose from 

4.1 J (children of school-gomB age) to nearly 100 per 
cen ut, it may be argued, England woe a western 
rounlry Very well Take Japan Before 1872, she had 
28 per cent of children of school going age in school , in 
twelve years the proportion was raised to 02 per cent 
It appears that Nations educate their own children 
better than they do those of a foreign Nation which 
toeyrule And this view is confirmed by the fact that 
when Education passed into Indian hands in 1021, 
the Indian Ministers, before the end of 1023, had passed 
Bills for introducing Free Education in seven Provinces 
out of nine, in three. Compulsory Education was added, 

col ds ™ ‘o 

a™le 7 Provincial Government could 

arrange it 

The total number of scholars, boys and girls in 
Government schools m 1923 was 

Secondary Education. Boys 1,130 471 

Girls ’124054 

Total 1,254 525 
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Primary Education, Boys 5,117,419 

Girls 1210754 

Total 6,328 173 


CTlns figure is a little over tliat in the Abstract, 
there the figures are wrongly added ) In priv ate insti- 
tution's, the numbers for Elementary Schools are 557,341, 
giving a total of 6,885,576 Even adding these, we 
have only a percentage of 2 79 how scandalous a 
figure in the twentieth century out of a population 
of 247,003,293 In both ca<ses I have left out the 
Indian States, though the figures in the major States 
would strengthen the argument in fav or of a Nation 
looking after its own children In the Pnmarj and 
Secondiry Schools the percentage is only 3 07, or, adding 
the private, 3 16 Even these figures are not all the sad 
story For every educationist knows that children who 
leave school m the Prmnrv School stage soon forgot 
everything that they hav e learnt, and become illiterate 
The money spent on thote who go no further is wasted 

Another matter that has to be remembered is that 
when Macaulay urged English Education, he w as looking 
down with contempt on the groat literature of India, and 
did not realise that, in pressing English Education, he 
w as condemning to ignorance the ma'^es of the people 
Instead of bread he offered n stone Boys w ere brought 
up without anj knowledge of the classics of their country 
They could declaim m English, but not m their mother- 
tongue Tliere is no subtler way of denationalising a 
countrj than to make the language of the upper classes, 
of the Law and Oiurts, of the Colleges, a foreign tongue, 
and to require a knowledge of the foreign tongue for 
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Government Service The Brahmanas took advantage of 
these conditions and crowded the Law Colleges, the 
Medical Colleges, the Secretariat The higher class Non- 
Br&hmanas, landlords and merchants chiefly, learnt their 
own languages, but, with the Muslims, did not trouble 
themselves much about the foreign tongue. Hence they 
became technically “backward classes,' and have only 
lately begun to covet Government appointments 

Yet English Education did just what was wanted to 
correct India 8 excessive deference for lawful authority , 
its literary masterpieces in defence of Liberty, m 
denunciation of tyranny, added to the persistent harping 
of their teachers on the superiority of the English and 
on the blessings of British Rule, led to the awakening of 
tho ineradicable lovo of Liberty of the Aryan peoples, and 
of a desire to share the blessings of British Rule by shanng 
m it themselves Thus came into existence the ‘ edu- 
cated Indians,' the now detested intelligentzia, a small 
minority, but the hope of their country And those who 
hate them and denounce them do not realise that for 
Indians they are not a separate class, they are closely 
tied up with the village folk, the villagers are closely 
related to them , what the intelligentzia think to day, 
tho villagers think the day after to morrow Hunger is 
a severe but effective schoolmaster, and tho villagers 
have long memories of what their forbears were before 
the village freedom was destroyed and the village 
schoolmasters disappeared 

I began with statistics, let me end with them 
There used to be ** a school in every village" 

Now there are 201,879 Secondary and Primary 
Schools , the latter art 191,274, the Secondary arc only 
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10,605 , and there are also 4,051 Technical Schools of sorts, 
Industrial, Commercial, etc , the area of British India is 
1,094,300 square miles , it must be remembered that this 
IS not continuous Even if it were in one block, there 
would be only 201,879 Schools, Primary and Secondary, 
to plant over them, and that gives one school to every 
area of 5 04 square miles 

Food for thought over what this means, my readers 

INDIA MUST QUICKLY BECOME EDUCATED, OR 
SHE WILL DIE 

I must now draw attention to the fatal omissions in 
the Government Educational System, the absence of 
religious and moral teaching, and of sound historical 
instruction on the Past of their own country, with its 
instilling of pride m that Past, and of a noble patriotism 
Boys are fed on the histones of foreign lands and foreign 
heroes, and know little of their own The greatness of 
Bntam is impressed on their minds, but what of the 
greatness of their Motherland ’ The invasion of India 
and British Rule are represented as the salvation of 
India, instead of as the cause of her degradation and 
her poverty 

Consider first the injury that had been done to Edu- 
cation, Lower and Higher, by depnvmg it of the 
ennobling influence of Religion and Ethics In Britain, 
that element is present, but in transplanting English 
Education to India, these were neces'sanly omitted The 
English Government in India, being Christian, could not 
well, it was thought, encourage heathen religions by 
teaching them in its schools, even although the schools 
were chiefly filled with Hindu and Muslim children, and 
supported chiefly by Hindu and Muslim money. They 
has o now become le«s narrow, and have for many years 
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given grants-in-aid to the Muslim University at Aligarh, 
the Hindu University at Benares, and to others which 
reach a certain educational level But in their own 
schools religious and moral teaching is absent, to the 
great injury of the students 

As has been seen. Religions and the Etlncs woven 
into their fabrics were inseparable in the Past, and were 
rightly considered necessary to all healthy training of 
youth The result of omitting them was not only to 
denationalise the students by cutting them off sharply 
from their Past — the most cruel insury that can be inflict- 
ed on a Nation — but also to spread among them the 
scientific materialism of the day, and thus sap the sense of 
public obligation, of public responsibility, and of the duty 
of sacnfice for the public good It is noteworthy that the 
foundation of the Collegiate Schools of Aligarh and 
Benares immediately preceded the revival of patnotism 
in India, and that the spread of Theo-jophy among the 
English educated men not only redeemed them from 
materialism, but al*o revived their reverence tor their 
ancestral religions Sir Valentine Chirol, in his famous 
book on Unrest in India, was acute enough to recognise 
this as one of the roots of that unrest He aaw truly, for 
patnotLsm was then fostered as it is fostered in British 
boys in Bntain Only as Government revises its 
policy and introduces religious and moral instruction into 
the schools and colleges under its control, will large 
numbers of good citizens be developed in them The late 
Nizam of Hjderabad, the majonty of whose subjects are 
Hindu, was the first Indian Ruler who introduced into 
the schools for the use of the Hindu boys, the religious 
Text-Books issued by the Board of Trustees of the 
G ntral Hindu College, Benares 



CHAPTER U 

The Poverty of the Masses 

Its Caoses 

The problem of the Poverty of the Masses in India is 
one of such gigantic proportions that to grapple with it 
and to raise her people to a minimuni of decent life seem 
to be almost beyond the reach of human capacity. But 
the causes of that poverty are not obscure, and though the 
effects appear to be gigantic, it is because the numbers of 
the people involved are so huge, not because the factors in 
the causes are many, or difficult to follow in consequence 
of their intncate interlacings The extent of the poverty 
IS indeed staggering, and it is that which appals us at 
the first glance. 

Our Statistical Abstract gives, as the figures for 
Bntish India , 

With a population under 500 persons, there are 364,138 villages 

, 1000 .. „ 82 265 

.1 . » , 2000 , „ 38,313 

„ 5000 , „ „ 13,195 

Total Number 497,911 


The higher number often mentioned includes also 
those in the Indian States, and to avoid apparent contra- 
diction, from which confusion might arise, it is well to 
add the figures for the States ruled by Indian Princes. 
The numbers run as follows ; 


With a population under 500 persons, there ate 152,398 vdlaces 
•• •• .. 1000 .. , 22,752 

» V. V. 2000 

" •• •• 5000 ,, „ 2,770 


Total Humber 


186,849 
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If these are added to the figures given before, we 
have a total for all India of 684,760 villages 

To deal with nearly 685,000, or even with 500,000 
villages certainly seems to be a rather hopeless task, but 
when we consider the small size of the great majority, 
the area of each is small and manageable 

Moreover, as just said, the causes are few and 

( simple They are four m number I The destruction of 
the Village System in 1816 by the East India Comp any, 
and the substitution of paid officers of the Company for 
the representatives freely elected by the villagers from 
among themselves II The substitution of small peasant 
proprietors for the communal holding of the land of the 
village III tlie destruction of village industries IV. 
The changed method and incidence of Government taxa- 
tion causing debt, and the harassing laws, interfering 
'with the traditional, customary, freedom of village life 
Each of these first three, os named in order, is far- 
reaching m Its effects, and of general application, though 
modified m the different Provinces by local condi- 
tions, by MusalmSn occupation, and the creation of largo 
landlords The indigenous system is best studied in 
the Madras Presidency up to 1816 The fourth is the cause 
of endless irritation, modified in detail by inconsiderate 
legislation, worse m some Province than in others, as in 
Madras where the land-revenue is gathered while the 
crops are unharvested, forcing the peasant to borrow at 
an exorbitant rate of interest, mortgaging the unreaped 
crop— a perverse piece of cruelty on the part of Govern- 
ment (see p ) But m order to understand the effects, 
wo must realise the village as it was, the independence 
and freedom of tho life of its people, and the variety of 
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its interests It must also be remembered that the 
wealth of the country depended on its villages, and on 
the high level of their arts and crafts 

We must therefore briefly consider the Village as it 
was, coming down to us from an unknown antiquity, but 
with so strong a stability that it is regarded by some 
historians as the reason why India remained living and 
wealthy while the great civilisatioiK with which she 
was contemporaneous have crumbled awaj one after 
another, and are only known as they have been unbuned 
from the shrouds of earth that enwrapped them* 
and covered them from human eyes Perhaps they 
perished because they were all built upon slavery, and 
their magnificence a*nd their wealth, their pride and their 
pomp, like the art and culture of Greece, were bmlt on a 
foundation of slavery, and thus denied the Law of 
Brotherhood The civilisation of India was built on a 
recognition of that Law, on a recognition, indeed, of 
elders and youngers in the duties imposed on them, but 
as elders and youngers in a single family, giving services 
and receiving them, accordmg to their capacities and 
their powers, all forming one Society, organs in a single 
body 

Now, for the first time in her Ionian history, is 
India threatened with Death Invasions only ruffled the 
surface of a fraction of Bharatavarsha, here and there , 
if the invasion parsed into a conquest, the conquerors 
settled in the area they had won, and became Indians 
among Indians India accepted them all, assimilated 
kiai xA wurfh mto her 
brocaded robe of many colors, added from their treasures 
jewel to her gem starred diadem, and went on her 



way no less Indian than before, but with an added touch 
of Beauty, such as Greece gave to her carven images, 
such as the Mughals gave to her magic architecture 

But the work of the East India Company vulgarised 
her ancient and stately ways, poured scorn on her ideals, 
showed the arrogance of the self-made man towards her 
aristocratic delicacy of attitude to life, her reticences over 
her sacred things, which she would not open to those who 
could not understand The Ideals of the whole East were 
threatened by thehustling cruditiesof the West, its garish 
luxury, its raising of wealth as the criterion of social rank, 
its lack of homage to learning, and its indifference to 
great Ideals Japan shewed that the East could meet 
the West m war, and beat it with its own weapons 
India will show that her womb can give birth to a 
Democracy, refined, cultured, strong, compassionate, and 
will redeem the world from ruin, if she restores her 
Ideals as her guides m life, her Ideals which are 
Eternal because they are True Many-branched are 
the ways of error, but the Way of Truth is one 

The Village as II was for Millennia 

I feel, as I proceed to give a hnef statement of 
the condition of the Village as it was, that the 
statement must seem incredible to the English reader, 
though a household word to an ever-increasing number 
of educated Indians, and contrasting with ghastly facts to 
the suffering masses, who hold, treasured in their aching 
hearts the memory of their Past — so short is the interval 
that separates them from it — and who realise in their 
daily suffering the truth of the facts of the Present They 
have heard the whisper of a Hope , a Hope which seems 
to them incredible, too good to be true, but which has 
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awakened them from tlieir dull apathy, the apathy of 
despair And Hope, coming to the miserable, means un- 
rest It has been well said that the masses of the people 
‘ nc\ er revolt until the sufferings of a revolt are less than 
the sufferings of continued submission” That realisation 
has not yet reached the patient peasants of India But 
its preciireor, the question “Which is the worse? is 
being muttered by them 

To the English readers I say l<ook. at the evidences 
adduced, both as to the Past and the Present conditions 
of India They are sketched from inscriptions on stones, 
engravings on metal plates, ancient and modem books, 
reports of travellers over successive centuries, Govern- 
ment statistics and ofRcial enquiries I have not gone 
into— though others have — the deepei economic causes of 
England’s increasing wealth synchronising with India’s 
increasing poverty, the complete subjugation of Indian 
to British interests in all the larger questions of National 
welfare 

While the statements may seen incredible to English 
reader^ I ask them to remember that the facts given are 
burning into the hearts of Indians to day, are convincing 
them that India’s \ ery life is threatened by the conti- 
nuance of things as they are, and that the only remedy 
IS that India shall obtain Horae Rule , she is still content 
to have it in the form of Dominion Status, but freedom 
to save herself from decay and death, she is resolved to 
win 

The Village System 

Its AnUqoIty 

Eserj student of Indian Historj is struck by the enor- 
mous length of time over which the Village System has 
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persisted In fact, the student ne\ er finds India without 
it, for the Dravidians had Self-Governing Villages before 
the Aryans came down from Central Asia, and the chief 
difference was that the village headman was hereditary 
among the Dravidians, while he was elected among the 
Aryans I mentioned in the Introduction the fact that Self- 
Governing Communities were brought to Europe by the 
emigrations from Central Asia, that had travelled west 
wards before the tremendous convulsions which completed 
the destruction of Atlantis to the west of the European 
Continent, and sank the island of Poseidonis, shook 
Central Asia, and sent the remaining Aryans southwards 
They brought with them the Village System which the 
emigrants had earned westward Sir William Hunter 
speaks of Central Asia as the Home of the Aryans, 
whence, he said, they sent out emigrants who settled 
along the borders of the Mediterranean , others who 
founded Persia , and others who penetrated further and 
colonised Europe, giving birth to the Greek, Italian, 
Spanish, French, Irish and early Bntish Nations Sir 
Henry Maine also traces to the latest of these, Slav, 
Teuton, and Scandinavian peoples, and the Angles and 
Saxons who drove the Keltic Batons westward into 
Wales and northward into Scotland 

It may be worth while to note here that the further 
the archsological discovenes go, the further back do 
they throw the antiquity of the Aryans The latest 
archeological researches in Sindh and the Panjab gear 
in with the earlier dLscovenes in Mesopotamia, and 
destroy the hypothesis that the Elamites pre dated the 
Aryans. For «eals and other articles have been found in 
north-western India closely akin to, sometimes identical 
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wxth» those in Mesopotamia, and the age of the Indian 
Aryans is again tlirown further back The flo^ ed 

down through the Himalayan pa*®es, as well as through 
Baluchistan on the West and Assam on the East, in 
successive waves up to 9000 B C , and it must be remem- 
bered that, before the great Aryan capital was built 
round the White Island, their early ancestors had been 
in touch with the people on the route along which they 
had journeyed from Arabia, that went through 
Mesopotamia The commercial relations of India with 
Babylon, placed by Dr Sayce at 3000 B C , shov. ed the 
high state of civilisation then existing In fact, history 
does not ever contact an India poor, uncivilised, without 
arts and crafts of a high order This perennial condition 
was based on its villages, the foundation of the wide- 
spread prosperity of its masses, and the source of its 
ov er-flowmg wealth 

Th« Village Organisation 

The existence of Village Communities in India from 
time immemorial, with a considerable amount of 
organisation, is a matter of common knowledge, and in 
some parts of the country many inscriptions and 
records have been discovered, which enable us to 
reconstruct the village life, which continued in the 
south of India to the last century, and in Burma to our 
own time It received its death blow by Sir Thomds 
Munro’s individualistic raiyatwari scheme, and has 
been losing \ itality since 182.0 Sir C P Raraaswami 
Aijar, in the pamphlet before quoted, remarks 

In Kautilya’s ArtAosAdstra, Book HI, Chap x, villagers 
are contemplated as constnicting and msmtaming in their 
M^orate capacity works of public utility, and Professor 
Rhys Davids says “ Villagers arc described in the Buddhist 
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books as uniting all their care to build moballas and rest 
houses, to mend the roads between their own and adjacent 
villages, and even to lay out parks” {Vide Dr Bannerji’s 
Public AdminisUation in Ancient India p 293, note 2 ) In 
Mysore, now, in many districts, the villagers give half a day s 
work per week free, for works of public utility, and the aggre- 
gate value of the work done IS astounding Every village in 
the times of the Arlhash&atra (4th century, BC) formed an 
integral part of the general administrative system and the 
village was the foundation of the governmental edifice The 
village government of those days partook not only of the 
administration of executive, but also of judiciary functions, 
as will appear from the Ceylon inscriptions dealing with the 
administration of criminal justice, of communal courts To 
the credit of the Madras Government it must be said that, as 
against Sir T Munro who was a thorough individualist, the 
Madras Board of Revenue desired in the early years of the 
last century to leave the authority of the village institutions 
unimpaired But Sir Thomas Munro had hts way, and the 
village communities lost their vitality 

The land of the village belonged to the villagers as 
a community, and the laws laid down for the arrangement 
of the village gave the plan the house-sites, including the 
School and the Choultry (rest house for travellers), round 
the Temple as centre, round these, arable land , round this, 
pasture round this, rough forest The family had its 
house site, including a yard, a garden for vege- 
tables, and a plot on the left side of the house for flowers , 
tho v illagers were enjoined to plant flowering shrubs and 
trees along tho roads The arable land was allocated 
each year, if unequal in quality, if equally good, the 
same families tilled their ground year after year On 
tho p isture ground, the cattle and flocks fed under the 
care of shepherds who were answerable for them during 
tho day , tho watchman guarded them at night Tho 
rough forests yielded timber, fuel, green manure, and 
wood for tools, etc Tho craftsmen supplied the tools, 
vessels, fabnes, etc , the necessary articles of village life, 
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and had a*=s]f?ned to them definite plotp of land, culti\ ated 
for them by the agriculturalists, whom they m turn 
supplied with their products An inscription runs in a 
case where «ome Reddis with their families migrated to 
a new locality • 

To the ofSec of Ironsmith — to the westward a dry field of 
black soil, jn which two toms of grain may be sown , also a 
field of wet land, watered by the channel, m which 2 turns of 
gram may be sown 

In the Artkash&stra, in the fourth century B C , we 
read, m the details laid down for the work of the village 
accountant, that he must number all the plots, and see to 
the boundaries , the passage runs 

By setting up boundaries to villages, by numbering 
plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet 
lands, gardens, fences, vegetable gardens, forests, altars, 
Temples of Devas, imgation works, cremation grounds, 
feeding houses, places where water is freely supplied to 
travellers, places of pilgnroage, pasture grounds, and roads, 
and thcrebyfixingtheboundanes of various villages, of fields, 
of forests and of roads, be shall register gifts sales, chan- 
ties, and remission of taxes regarding fields 

Also having numbered the houses as tax paying or non- 
tax paying, he shall not only register the total number of the 
inhabitants of all the four castes in each village, but also 
keep an account of the exact number of cultivators, cowherds, 
merchants, artisans, laborers, slaves, and biped and quadrop 
ed animals, fixing at the same time the amount of gold, free 
labor, toll and fines that can be collected from it (from each 
house) 

He shall also keep an account of the number of young 
and old men that reside in each house their history, occupa- 
tion, income, and expenditure (Book 11, Chap xxxv, % 142. 
PP 178, 179 ) 

Tho village affairs were administered by a Pancha-\ 
elected annually by the villagers, if thej 
village were large it dnfdcd i't=el7 into Cjommittees,) 
and each «uponntended a department, ‘Tich ns Justice— 
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to which I notice a woman was elected — Imgation, 
Roads, and so on There were certain officers such as the 
Headman, the Accountant, already mentioned, the 
Schoolmaster, etc , and certain servants Travellers were 
entertained, and we read of a basket of food being hung up 
every night for undesirable travellers, who did not care 
to come openly for hospitality Crafts were many, and 
earned to a high pitch of excellence, and we read of 
young princes and nobles, when they left the Universities 
where these were taught, visiting craftsmen on theit 
way home, and examining them to see that they kept up 
their work at a high level 

We will later consider some of the testimonies to the 
welfare and prosperity of the people 

Th« Comman&t Spirit 

One of the remarkable featuresof the Village System 
of the Past was the community spirit which prevailed, 
and had its root m community ownership of the land. 
The village belonged to all who were in it, so that any* 
thing done by a villager to improve it increased the 
amenities of the village life in which he shared The 
villagers gave their labor to digging wells and tanks and 
imgation channels, making roads and planting trees, 
keeping in order the Temple, originally built by them, 
and so on On such village labor, I may quote from my 
Lectures on Political Science 

A very important part of village tife wai the free labor 
given for common purposes Roads, temples, tanks, wells, 
water channels public buildings, were made by cooperative 
labor, and where there were State lands, these were cultivat- 
ed free in lieu of the State share of the produce assigned for 
the protection granted by the Government or Ruler In 
Mysore at the present time, this custom prevails, and 
through it an immense amount of work is done for the good 
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of the village In TIm Meport of the Indian It rigaUon Commis- 
sion, 1901-3, Parti, p 8, Quoted by Dr Matthai (FiHape 
Administration in British India, p 115), it stated that jn 
the Madras Presidency such works irrigate collectively an 
area equal to that irrigated hy all the larger works which 
have been constructed by the British Government ’ Many 
inscriptions show how much of this was done in the past, 
both Hindu and Musalman Riilera making great water 
courses and reservoirs one of their main cares, while 
villagers cut out the smaller connecting channels and local 
tanks The mam works in the Tanjore District date back to 
the tenth century, it is stated The Temples also contributed 
to such works Kautilya, in the chapters just cited, deals 
With rewards and punishments to those who help forward, 
or hinder, or avoid, communal works (Loc cit p 99) 

In some Indian States, the old customs continue 
Thus in the State of Mysore, these Panchayats are 
operating, and the work they do is exceedingly good, and 
IS CO operated in by the Government, who have an admir- 
able plan of making grants to the villages according 
to tho amount of labor which the villagers have put 
into the construction of tanks, of wells, and the many 
works which ate wanted in the village The villagers 
give voluntary labor, which is not paid for, for 
these purposes, and then the value of all that labor 
IS calculated by the ordinary wage of the place, and 
a grant is given by the State proportionate to that, 
equivalent to that. In the Admtnistratton .Report of 
Mysore {1915-16, p 278), on the Village Improvement 
Scheme, we read that the villagers contributed Rs 47,083 
either in cash or in labor during the year, and the 
Government responded by grantsamountingtoRs 44,978. 
} Report ssys 


The village committees continued to evince much 
interest m this work, and many works of public utility, such 
as construction of school buildings, sinking wells and opening 
roads, clearing iantana and planting trees, were carried out 
through their exertions throughout the State 
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They also tilled the land assigned to craftsmen as 
said, and received free the tools, etc , which they needed 
and their repairs, in the small area, this was easily 
arranged , they also tilled the land assigned to the Gov* 
ernment of their larger area in exchange for protection, 
“ the King s land, ’ and paid over its crops When in the 
past the Ruler rewarded a man with a gift of “lands,** 
a jdghir, he gave the crops only, not the land The 
position of the Ruler in relation to his subjects comes out 
very strongly in the rebuke administered by a Buddhist 
monk, Aryadeva, to a King 

What euperciUousneas is thine, O King 1 who att a 
mere servant of the body politic and who receivest the 
sixth part of the produce as tbme wages (Quoted in Lord 
Ronaldsbay s /ndio A Bird a Eye View p 136) 

Again, a King of Takshashiia answered a beautiful 
woman, who wanted to share Ins power, with the words ; 

My love I have no power over tbe subjects of my King 
dORi, lam not their lord and master I have only juriadtction 
oter those who revolt and do wronj (Ibid, pp 137, 138 ) 

The words I have italicised sum up the duty of pro- 
tection embodied in the kingly office How different was 
this from the power of a western Feudal Monarch or 
Baron * India was essentially a free country for the good 
citizen, the man who discharged anght the dutiw of his 
position in the Village or in the Kingdom He had his 
place, and that defined his obligations, his dharma 

A very interesting side light is thrown on the village 
life by the demands sent out to no less than 259 Village 
Assemblies by the Chola King who built the great Tem- 
ple at Tanjore between 985 and 1013 A. D (Further 
details may be found m South Indian Inscriptions, an 
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immense amount of light has been thrown on South 
Indian History in the invaluable collections of Inscriptions 

issued by the Madras Government Department devoted to 

this work, and by the researches, and the comments on 
the results of researches, by scholars of the Madras Pre- 
sidency ) A list IS given of the persons sent from the 
villages for service in the Temple Brahraanas and Brah- 
machans, temple treasurers, accountants and servants 
and w atchmen, proficients in dancing, musicians (men 
and women), singers, pipers, drummers, reciters in Sam«- 
krit and Tamil, were all given houses and allowances. 
There are also mentioned a potter, a barber, a tailoi, a 
brazier, a goldsmith, and washermen, all also with allow 
ances It is also noted that where there were more than 
one of a class, each was separately supported This 
variety of such arts as music, singing, dancing, recitation, 
shews the richness of the village life There was plenty 
of amusement as well as work The Temple services and 
processions added to the interest of the vanegated pano- 
rama, and we know also how there were village athletics 
and sports, lathi-play, wrestling, and the like These are 
still found as amusements m the \illages In larger 
towns, sword-play and dagger-play are still practised, 
and extraordinary feats of strength are shewn 

Small Err«ct ot Wars 

It was this peculiar custom of the countrj , the 
complete autonomy of the Village in its internal affairs, 
and its self-contained and satisfying social life, with the 
% erj «maU concern which the people took in the special 
duties of the King, Emperor, or their Viceroys (m divi- 
sions of the States of very large extent), that explains 
tile fact, and the reason for so abnormal a fact. 
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that invasions and inter State wars affected so 
slightly the prosperity of the people at large , moreover, 
the invasions, mostly raid*!, might destroy a limited 
area and carry off plunder— chiefly sewels, because of 
their portability The loss of jewels touches little the life 
of the people , the country at large was not disturbed 
If the local Kings or Republics and their armies 
fought, the workers and traders took no part m the 
fighting, which only meant to them a change 
of Protector, to whom they paid the annual share of 
the crops It was to the interest of the fighters not to 
make desolate, as the motive of the war, on the side of 
the aggressor, was mostly the increase of the area from 
which his tribute was drawn Deserts were unproduc* 
tive So wo read of agriculturalists ploughing with 
quiet unconcern within sight of a battle field Local 
wars up to a thousand years ago, were between Aryans, 
who would be friends again when the battles were 
over 

When the merchants oamo to India, and were still 
only merchants, they found commercial transactions 
earned on verbally, no documents passing The Vaishya 
would not break his word nor cheat There were banks 
scattered over the country, shewing the general peace- 
fulness while there were wars such as those which the 
Marathas earned on fiercely with the Mughal Empire 
But these did not widely affect the life of the great con- 
tinent Even the fierce war which destroyed the Empire 
of Napoleon III, with all the cruelties of modem warfare, 
did not throw the comparatively small country of 
France into chaos So it was with India, though the 
foreigners were able to increase their power by taking 
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part in the local Virars, siding with the weaker side to 
defeat the stronger, and then gobbling up the weaker 

Testimony of Travellers to the Condition of 
The Masses Under Indian Rale 

It is important to notice how foreign travellers 
confirm the statements in the Itiliasa as to the 
general education and ell being of the mase;es of the 
people IVhen we first read the pa'^sing remaik m the 
Rdmdijanat that every one in the Kingdom of Shr! Rama- 
chandra knew how to read and write, that there was 
no one who was illiterate, we were probably startled 
But when we read of tho varied education of the people 
of India, this remark causes no surprise 

The well to*do condition of the people, again, may be 
judged by the descriptions of popular holidays and from 
many allusions in tho literature The Village Systemi 
also provided against po\ erty for the communal holding! 
of land did away with tho helpless poverty of the “Iand-\ 
le«s men’ The arts and crafts which received so much/ 
attention from rulers and wealthy men, gave a good 
markp.t>>jiUio nie for the costly fabrics of the skilled 
handloom weavers, and^e laige surplus went abroad 
Thus from Kasimbazar, a village in Bengal, were annually 
exported as late as the seventeenth century, 2,200,000 
lbs of silk goods The merchants who took charters for 
trading with India from various Monarchs in Europe, did 
not come to India on a benevolent mission, as trustees 
sent by “ Providence,” for the sako of helping a forlorn 
and poverty-stricken Nation, ruined by the wars of 
centuries in order to “ rescue it from Chao's,* as is now 
pretended (tide Lord Sj denham’s articles, passim) They 
came to a land overflowmg with gold and silver bro- 
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cades, carpets of silk and gold, eatms streaked with gold 
and silver, embroideries, tufts of gold for turbans, golden 
net work An Emperor had a throne of the estimated 
value of £ 6,500,000 There were works of art of every 
description, muslins wonderful for fineness, as well as the 
calicoes so valued in England The huge fortunes 
obtained by men like dive, who ' wondered at my moder* 
ation,’ all told of a country wealthy beyond compare, 
and wealthy with her own constantly manufactured arti- 
cles, ever renewed and replaced as they were exported 
And we can trace this continued wealth back and back 
•for millennia India was never found poor until she reach- 
ed the nineteenth century, A D As Philhmore wrote in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, “ the dropping of 
her soil fed distant Nations’ while she clothed in 
gorgeous garments the Doges of Venice, the great 
nobles of Italy, the Monarchs of Europe, century after 
century Look backwards over the evidence of travellers, 
who recorded what they found Travellers in the 
sixteenth, fifteenth and fourteenth centuries mention 
with admiration her manufactures, her trade, and 
the fertility of her soil under irrigation, m some 
parts yielding three crops a year At the end of 
the thirteenth century, Marco Polo records a similar 
story indigo, pepper, gmger, cotton, surplus rice 
were exported, as were buckrams, fine in quality, leather 
goods, beautiful mats Similar testmiony is found centu- 
ries back and back, an d-Pliny in the first century speaks 
of the great trade of Romo with India, Arabia and 
China and the wares being sold at a hundred times 
their cost Her ship-building raised much jealousy in 
England, when Indian-built ships sailed up the Thames , 
then, the merchants, become rulers, ruined her ship-bmld- 
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ing yards, and their descendants taunt her with the 
absence of a navy, and still, in their good old traditional 
way, combine against any steamship company formed by 
Indian*!, so as to ruin it. 

Apart from their wealth, their character stood high, 
and they enjoyed great freedom Fa-Hien, who spent 
more than six years in India in the fifth century, speaks 
with great admiration of “the wealth, prosperity, virtue 
and happiness of the people. As to their freedom, “ those 
who want to go away may go, those who want to stop 
may stop’’ “Most offences,” I wrote in 1916, sum- 
marising his general statements, “were punished by fines, 
and there was no capital punishment and no judicial 
torture Bepeated rebellion, however, was punished by 
cutting off the nglit hand, but such a penalty was excep- 
tional ” The roads were safe (after he reached India), 
for in all his travels over India he was never attacked by 
robbers “ No one kills any living thing, or drinks v, me, 
or cats onions or garlic” “They do not keep pigs or 
fowl®, there are no dealings in cattle, nor butchers’ ^op®, 
nor distilleries ” Charitable institutions were numerous, 
and rest-houses were found on the roads In the capital 
was a free hospital supported by gifts Fa-Hien writes • 

Hither come all poor or helpless patients, suffering from 
all kinds of infirmities They are well taken care of, and a 
doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied accord- 
ing to their wants Thus they are made quite comfortable, 
and when they are well they may go away 

Our mind jumps back oxer seven centuries to Ashoka, 
' and his hospitals for men and animaJs, as well as his 
tree-planting, and places for travellers 

On the toads I have had banyan trees planted, to 
give shade to man and beast, I have had groves 
01 Tnango trees planted, and at every half kos I have had 
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wells dug; rest-houses I hare erected, and numeraas 
watering places have been prepared hero and there for the 
enjoyment of man and beast 

So wrote Ashoka on one of his pillars in the third 
century B C. 

Let us take the testimony of Megasthencs, the Greek 
Ambassador at the Court of Chandragupta Maurya, as 
given by Sir William Hunter : 

The Greek Ambassador observed with admiration the 
absence of elavcry in India, the chastity of the women and 
the courage of the men In valor they excelled all other 
Asiatics , they required no locks to their doors ; above all, no 
Indian was ever known to tell a lie Sober and industrious, 
good farmers and skilful artisans, they scarcely ever had 
recourse to a lawsuit, and lived peaceably under their native 
Chiefs The Kingly Government he portrayed almost as 
described m the Code of Menu Megasthenes mentions that 
India was divided into US Kingdoms , some of which, as the 
.Prasii under Chandragupta, exercised suzerain powers. The 
Village System is well described, each little rural unit eeem- 
ing to the Greek an independent republic Megasthenes 
remarked the exemption of the husbandmen (Vatshyas) from 
war and public services, and enumerates the dyes, fibres, 
fabrics and products (animal, vegetable and mineral) of India. 

It IS also interesting to note that this same well- 
informed observer wrote * 

It is accordingly affirmed that famine never visited India, 
and that there has never been a great scarcity in the supply 
of nourishing food 

The huge Empire was divided up and ruled something 
in the way we now see— omitting the present sub-provin- 
cial units of Government — except that the officials were 
Indians, not foreigners 

It 13 hardly worth while to record the rapid reduc- 
tion of the country to fnghtful poverty in the areas 
controlled by the young Company as ruler, even before 
the nineteenth century opened. That was a period of 
unabashed plundering, naked robbery, and is well 
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described by Macaulay, after the Battle of Plassey in 
1757 He wrote of that awful second half of the terrible 
eighteenth centurj 

Thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the 
eitremity of wretchedness They had been accustomed to 
lire under tyranny but never under tyranny like this 
That Government, oppressive as the most oppressive form of 
barbarian despotism, was strong with all the strength of 
civilisation 

He quotes a Musalmdn histonan, who recognises the 
extraordinary courage and military skill of the English • 
But tho people under their dominion groan everywhere, 
and are reduced to poverty and distress 0 God ! come to the 
assistance of Thy afflicted servants, and deliver them from 
the oppressions which they suffer 

The Imperial Gazcffccr records the results of these 
oppressions m the awful famine of 1770 

The Hooghly every day rolled down thousands of corpses 
close to the porticoes and gardens of the English conquerors 
The very streets of Calcutta wore blocked up by the dying 
and the dead [It was] officially reported to have swept 
away two thirds of the inhabitants (j5oc cit , a 480 ) 

Tlie ’‘two-tlurds” were reckoned at 10,000,000 per- 
sons Between 1770 and 1,900 there n ere twenty -tn o 
serious famines, m addition to the " annually occurring ” 
serai star\ ation No one who «aw anything of the awful 
famines of 1896 and 1899 can e\ er forget their horror*?, 
the nightmare railway stations into which living skele- 
tons forced their way, holding out '^kmiiy hand?, and 
cr> ing in agony to the pa<«engers for food. 

Have all these writer?, separated by centune*?, cons- 
pired to deceive the modem Englishmen, and to convince 
thocn tliat Indians, cannot tnle 

us now take a few instances of the recorded 
conditions of Milages when they were merely half- 
starved, their normal state 



The Condition of the Masses tinder British Role 

“The substitution of paid oflacers of the Company for 
the freely elected Village Council, elected by the villag- 
ers themselves," was given by me (on p 60) as one of 
the causes of the Poverty of the Masses to day These 
officers naturally look to their superiors, their employers, 
for their approval, and care not for the respect and love 
and trust which were bestowed upon their predecessors, 
when they were really the Village Fathers The village 
has become a source of revenue not only to the Govern- 
ment, but also to absent landlords, and the small occu- 
piers, whether tenants or proprietors, are hard put to it to 
make a living Here are some of the records made of 
the condition of the small agncultunets of the United 
Provinces, by a Collector, a Commissioner, and other 
Government officials 

Mr Alorandcr, Collector of Etawab, made the 
general statement that in ordinary years, the cultivators 
lived for four months m the year on advances made by 
money-lenders, who charged high interest, recovering the 
whole, or more often a part, of the loan when the crops 
were reaped, and this was confinned by many of the 
peasants The raiyat often goes into a manufactunng 
town and works at a mill, or other factory, to cam the 
money to pay his tax and rent The laborers’ budgets 
are of poignant interest, shewing depths of poverty 
unknown in lands which are ruled by their own people 

Mr Crookes, Collector of Etah, tells of a man, who 
was lucky enough to have 17 acres of land, who made a 
deficit of Rs 15 on the land, and, with bare food and 
clothing, the deficiency came to Rs 138-9 m the year 
Another, with seven acres, for which he paid an annual 
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rent of Es 40, spent Es 50 a year on food, Rs 7 on cloth- 
ing, Es 2 on furniture, Rs 2on marriage and funeral 
expenses, and had a deficit of Es 22 a year One 'who 
had acre's, and possessed also a pair of oxen and a 
plough, made a profit of Es 45 14, in the year On this 
lived, or rather starved, fi've persons Abe Ram, family 
of five, had 9 acres, “he has no blanket, and ate the 
bajra before it ■was ripe , he had two buffaloes — bull and 
cow, and a second cow, and sold Rs 18 i\ortli of milk 
He earned by labor, away from Ins land, Rs 15 during 
the year , his crops he sold for Rs 70 4 His rent was 
Rs 68 15, so he made a profit on these of Re 1-5 And 
60 one may continue The full reports, I understand, he 
on the shelves of the House of Commons, the bottorale*^ 
pit in V. hich such reports moulder 

Things have grown woT«e, not better, since then 
On May 18, 1925, Professor Ganguh gave a lecture in 
Caxton Hall, 'Westminster, London, on “The Indian 
Rural Problem,’ before the East India Association * Ho 
deals with the factors which have reduced the agncul- 
tural population to its present desperate condition, and 
his figure*!, later than those given above, show that the 
condition is growing worse The factors are 1, 
the minute sub division of the land, 2, the neces-, 
sity of borrowing from a money-lender “for the 
bare necessities of a primitive agricultural practice’ , 
(3) the need of better marketing facilities, (4) the exhaus 
tion of the soil , (5) tlio physical condition of the peasant 
(1) is due, I submit, to the substitution of peasant 
proprietorship for the communal holding of its land by 


> PuWUhed \n The JountaJ of Ihe East Indian Association at its 
©faces 3 Victoria Street London S W 1 
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the village in 1816 (2) is due to the fact that the peasant 
does not raise enough to meet the support of himeelf and 
his family, let alone the payment of the Gov ernment tax 
and the interect on the money raised bj the mortgaging 
of his land to the money lender, eo that his debt ever 
increases On (3) Professor Ganguh points out 

As the production is sm&II and the means of tran«porta 
tion extremely inefficient it is practically impossible for the 
grower to reach the market centres without the interrcntion 
of several middlemen I may mention in passing that rural 
roads in India are unsatisfactory and that the progress in 
this direction has been extremely inadequate The total 
mileage of metalled and unmetallcd roads in the British 
territory is about 216 000 

In considering the problem of marketing wo must bear 
in mind that generally speaking the greater portion of the 
prospective banest is held in mortgage to the village trader 
Once drawn into the vicious circle which surrounds the 
Indian markets the cultivator cannot hops to receive the full 
benefits of the current prices As an illustraMon I beg to 
draw your attention to the following data collected by me in 
a market near Calcutta 

Price per S^lbs on a Certain Date 
Crop Mortgaged Free Crop 

Crop 

Rs A Rs A Rs A Rs A 
Jute 5 8 to C 0 8 10 to 9 0 

Linseed 1 8 to 1 13 2 S to 2 13 

Grain 4 8 to 5 0 G 12 to 7 0 

The disparity between the profits made by the brokers 
and dealers and the prices the grower receives is so enormous 
that in the marketing centres all over the country money 
lenders congregate as flies over jam and they are soon able 
to entangle the growers of the neighborhood into permanent 
indebtedness 

(4) is the inevitable result of the crushing poverty 
under which the peasant lives, how should he procure 
manure? The Professor gives the comparative average 
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production of wheat m bushels per acre m India and in 
other countries here it is : 

Average Yield of Wheat (1909-1913) 

Belgium 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
Egypt 

New Zealand 
A-ustria 
Japan 
Houmama 
Canada 
Bulgaria 
United States 
India 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Wiiat IS to bo said as to (5) ? Tho Professor grives 
some illuminatiag figures He SQ.ys 

Since Indian agriculture depends largely on manual 
labor, the chief asset must be the output of physical 
energy of which the worker is capable As the physical 
fitness cannot be easily assessed, **the expectation of life*' at 
any specified age may bo taken as an indication of physical 
well being 

In this connection a table based on the data computed by 
the famous statistician, Dr Glover, from the official figures for 
each country is illuminating “These life expectations mean 
that, on the average, individuals alive at a given age have 
the number of years to live stated m the column for that age 
Expectation of life in Years 
(Males above, femnfes below ) 



Countries 

Period 

Age 20 

Age 30 

Age 40 

1 

Denmark 

1906 10 

4630 

38 00 

29 70 




4810 

40 10 

32 00 

2 

England . 

1901-10 

43 01 

34 76 

26 96 




45*77 

37 36 

29 37 

3. 

Italy 

1901-10 

43 27 

35 94 

28 23 




43 69 

36 58 

2918 

4 

Japan 

1898-03 

40 35 

33 44 

26 03 




41 06 

34 84 

28 19 

5 

India 

1901-10 

27 46 

2244 

18 02 




27 96 

22 99 

18 49 


37 

32 

32 

26 

25 

20 

20 

19 

19 

15 

14 

12 


5 
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The table covers the best working period of a peasant s 
life In examining the table the discrepancy between the 
Indian and the other peoples considered is only too apparent 
and indicates a state of affairs inimical to the development 
of a vigorous peasantry 

The reason for the shortage of life is obvious enough 
The Professor gives it The half of the agricultural 
population that used to be said to bo always hungry is 
now two thirds 

Do we obtain from our agricultural land that amount of 
produce which after meeting the needs of the people must 
leave sufficient residue for maintaining the balance of trade ? 
Or are we carrying on this Kational industry as a going 
concern? If it were possible to make out a profit and loss 
account for the average cultivator wo should then be able 
to find some explanation why the vast population of India 
lives on the edge of extreme poverty A critical exa 
mmatioQ of the available agrtcuUural statistics for Bntish 
India from 1911 to 1919 shows that there has been on 
the average a yearly deficit of about 10 Z million tons 
of food grams and pulses and that it ca^nnot be met 
even if the exports are strictly prohibited One cannot 
challenge the conclusions of Professor Dayasfaaakar Dubey 
that 64 6 per cent of the population lives always on 
nsufficient food getting only about ?3 per cent of the 
n nimum requirement for maintaining efficiency In other 
P7ords it clearly shows that two thirds of the population 
always get only three quarters of the amount of food grams 
they should have 

But this state of semi starvation is chiefly the result of 
persistent soil erosion and soil exhaustion which bare 
brought the greater part of the cultivated land to its fertility 
level and if this is allowed to continue the day of reckoning 
IS not far 

I agree But ho has also given other causes Pro 
fessor Ganguli remarks quite truly 

Population problems and their relation to the produc* 
tivity of the land have been lately discussed by the Census 
Commissioner In 1901 the total population was 294 railll 
ons in 1911 it ro«e to 315 tniHions and m 1921 slightly less 
than 319 millions— that is the total gam between 1911 and 
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1921 was only 3,786,000 people, or 1 2 pot cent I agree with 
Professor East of the Harvard University in his conolusion 
‘ that India has reached a point where it is impossible for/ » 
her to increase rapidly by an excess of births over deaths f 
The StaUsiical Abstract, before quoted, gives births 


and deaths for 1916 to 1920 as follows 



1916 

1917 

Birtha 

8,856.283 

9,379,349 

l>eaths 

6,940436 

7,803 832 


+ 1,915 847 

+1,575,517 

1918 

1919 

1920 

8,430,560 

7,212,415 

7,864,232 

14 895,801 

8.554,178 

7,335,654 

'6,465,241 

—1,341,763 

+508,578 


Out of five successive years, the five latest available, 
two shew an excess of deaths over births, and three an 
excess of births over deaths Taking the five years 
together, the population was 238,481,579, in 1916, and 
five years later, it had only risen to 238,527,685, 
or an increase of population of 46,106 in five years 
Mr Gokhale gave, it may be remembered, the 
average life of the Indian as 23 5 years Professor 
Ganguli does not deal with the terrible infant 
mortality shewn in The Statistical Abstract, of 
babies when one year old. Omitting 1918— the year 
of the influenza epidemic, the death rate m winch was 
abnormal, as shown below — the death-rate of boys per ( 
miUe was, omitting decimals 11911-1920), 214, 216, 192, 1 
218,208, 209, 211, 228. 201. Of girls, 196, 198, 196, 204,/ 
195, 194, 198, 220, 188 Comment is needless The cau'iesj 
of this shocking mortality are the low vitality of the 
parents, and the verj' bad sanitary conditions which 
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surround the mother It is to the educated women that 
we must look to save the children, for it is this which 
causes the very slow increase in the population, and 
which even occasionally causes the death-rate to exceed 
the birth-rate The disproportion of feminine deaths 
to masculine between the ages of 10 and 15 is temble 
Hr Ranganatham has pointed out that in every Census, 
in the ages between 10 and 15, there is a startling dispro- 
portion between the number of deaths of boys and of girls 
"Un the period of 1901 and 1911, there were 33,256 deaths 
cf boys, and 3,56,219 deaths of girls In the following 
‘period the girl deaths were only three times as many as 
the boy -deaths, but the phenomenon continually repeats 
itself In the 10 — 15 group, we cover the ages of child- 
motherhood Here ls a removable cause, and, therefore, 
an acceptance of the saendee of helpless children 
to a cruel convention is a veritable slaughter of the 
innocent^ 

In the ca«e of babies born lo towns where the 
mothers are factory workers, the death rate is far more 
«hockmg than the above In Bombay, H E Lady 
Wilson, speaking on the infant mortality there, gave the 
rate in one year as over 600, but the year was not men- 
tioned She gave other years as above 300 and 400 
This huge infantile mortality of course brings down the 
average life-penod 

The enormous death-rate in 1918 must have 
struck every reader, since the deaths m 1917 were 
7303,882, and in 1919, 8334,178, while in 1918, they leaped 
up to 14,895,801 1918 was the year of the Influenza 

Epidemic, and we have in that, as in all years of epide- 
mics, an astounding death rate, owing to the low vitality 
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of the masses, resulting from long-continued semi- 
starvation. 

Another reason of the high death-rate is the childish 
prejudice which European doctois harbor against the 
indigenous systems, and the consequent deficiency o^ 
medical aid, both in town and countrj’. Indian women 
shrink from white men-doctors even more than do 
English women from the brown ; and while there is great 
insistence on the absolute necessity of keeping English 
doctors in sufficient numbers for the handful of English 
people here, no one seems to care for the myriads of 
Indians whom the European crude medicines and methods 
do not suit. Madras has taken the lead in establishing a 
Government School for Indian Medicine, thanks to the 
Indian phlef Minister, the Hon. the R6]*a of 
Panagal, and to the justice and the right feel- 
ing of H. E. Viscount Goschen, the Governor. Tlie 
supply of hospitals and dispensaries is scandalously 
inadequate, largely for the same reason. European 
doctors do not suit \is and they are too costly for us. We 
prefer the indigenous system, because it understands our 
constitution better than the other, cures where Euro- 
pean science is helpless, and is not so costly. 

Let us try to realise the following contrast, put 
bluntly that its force may be estimated rightly : 

Megasthenes, whom I quoted before, said of the culti- 
vators of bis time (the fourth century, B. C.) that they 
raised two crops a year, and had •* abundant means of 
jutislaunf* *: uds;* quinW, saia’ of 

India in the eighteenth century, A. D. that “ the drop- 
pings of her soil fed distant regions Between these 
two dates lie two thousand years, during which she was 



ruled by her own Pnnces As long ago as 1837, 
Mr. Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service, said that ** the 
grinding extortion of the British Government has effect- 
ed the impoverishment of the country and people to 
an unparalleled extent” — quoted by Mr DadabhaiNaoro]i 
in his Un-British Ride tn India Mr Ranad4 and 
Mr. Gokhal4, about sixty years later, pointed out that 
the amount of the land-tax trenched on the subsistence of 
the cultivator. We have seen (pp 78, 79) the evidence of 
members of the Briti^ Civil Service m the United 
Provinces Professor Ganguli (p 82) states that the total 
out-turn of food-grains and pulses shows a yearly deficit 
of a little over ten million tons, and that a deficit would 
be left even if none were exported , and he also accepts 
the statement that two-tbirds of the population always 
get only three-quarters of the food they require Yet in 
face of these figures, Professor Ganguli, who appreciates 
thoroughly the desperate condition and who eays that 
” it IS clear that the time has come for decisive action,” 
would entrust the action to those who are well-acquaint- 
ed w ith that condition, have allowed it to accrue, and 
regard it as seditious to state the facts But do not these 
facts look very much like symptoms of a dying Nation, 
and urgently demand an immediate change of Govern- 
ment ? Some high English officials in Britain and India 
are lost in admiration of the splendid efficiency of the 
Civil Service Statistics tell another tale The vital 
statistics repeat the tale of inefficiency, already told 
by those I gave on Education , they are from Govern- 
ment Statistics, and I have acknowledged the efficiency 
of the I C S in secretarial work. When I read that • 

For years it has been the aim of the British Government 
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to spread education to improve the material condition 

of the people of India, 

I can only regret that this noble aim has been so badly 
carried out by its ser\ ants The “ ideal of a prosper- 
ous and contented India is verj far from realisation 
Profe'^or Ganguh demands a Roj al Comnu««ion as 
a remedj for all the^e ills Ho ‘'coffs at the making of 
Constitutions, as though bad and good Government made 
no difference in the conditions of the people But these 
terrible conditions are the results of a century of the 
British East India Company rule and sixtj-five years 
of rule by the British bureaucracy Is it not then, time to 
have a Reformed Constitution and, w hile remaining ■with 
in the Commonwealth, establish an Indian Go\ emment ? 

Profe«or Ganguh sums up his argument in the 
following paragraph 

Such are the mam problems of Indian rural life I do 
not for a moment suggest that tbe Go% ernment is oblivious to 
them , but I feel that the time has come for n comprehensive 
measure of rural reconstruction Bemocracj* in India can 
not be successful unless the rural population is allowed to 
acquire strength to support that form of Government While 
the sober opinion in India is conscious of the need of pro 
gressive and expansive adaptation to the conditions brought 
about by her atatui m the Bnti'ch Empire much now depends 
on the lead from the supreme Government We have had 
enough of Constitution making and Constitution breaking It 
IS now necessary to get seriously to work at the problems on 
whose solution the salvation of the millions of India depends 
For, in the words of a Chinese philosopher The well being 
of a people is like a tree agriculture is its root manufacture 
and commerce are its branches and its life if the root is in 
jured and the leaves fall the branches break away, and the 
tree dies This is my plea for a Royal Commission for an 
enquiry into the problems of Indian rural life 

Professor Ganguh does not hold tho Government 
responsible Kor do I charge any one Government of 
India as being responsible for the pre'^ent state of things 
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But I do charge the wholo Benes of Governments, 
compendiously entitled “Brifa'sh Rule," v/ith inefficiency 
m its administration in vital matters, with tho subordi- 
nation of the interests of India to those of Britain, of the 
interests of the "ward** to those of the “ trustee," with 
placing on the shoulders of India financial burdens for 
Imponal necessities far greater than those borne hy any 
Dominion, while denying her Common Status, and with 
a want of imagination and sympathy winch unfit them 
to continue to govern India, and which have led to n 
practical indifference to the sufferings of millions, entailed 
by the British policy This is well seen m the Govern- 
ment of India Report, quoted above by Professor Ganguh 
that ‘ Occasional famine isonly tho pronounced expression 
of continuous scarcity the problem m fact of saving a por- 
tion of the population from misery and scmi starvation 
over vast areas of India is an annually recurring one" 
Could any Rule pass on itself a more scathing condemn- 
ation? Compare It with PhiUimoro's btateroent already 
quoted, that in the middle of the eighteenth century “tho 
droppings of its soil fed distant regions ” A century and 
nearly three quarters of British Rule have wrought this 
ghastly change Tho Reforms of 1910, inadequate as they 
are, have at least gi\ en us on Indian Councillor, who has 
faced tho horror of tho annual recurrence of famine, and 
is grappling with it wiOi every prospect of success, at 
least in the Madras Presidency, and ho meets it in the old 
Indian way— by irrigation, turning desert into fertile 
soil From this one striking illustration, wo may judge 
something of the possibilities which open before us, 
when India ceases to bo a tributary State, drained of 
men and money for tho advantage of the British Empire, 
her Nationals treated with contumely all over that Empire, 
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except m Bntain itself, and oven m hei o\vn land allow- 
ed only a “shaio” in the Government, a share which can 
at times be suspended by the unfair use of “ emergency 
powers ” 

I, who write, was interned in lOl*? with my two 
Assistant Editors of New /ndw, for drawing attention to 
some of the above facts, and pressing for Reforms The 
agitation which ensued was so widespread, though abso- 
lutely peaceful, that Mr Montagu th^n Secretary of 
State for India, announced that the goivl of Britain in 
India was Self Government, and as that was what we 
had been contending for, we were released The Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, was the result Much can be 
ctow djT Ahy pyiWpiV o'lWitfr ■set^ itss isv>en done, bat ail 
was ruined when m the third year of the Reformed 
Indian Legislature, t he emergenev nnwevs were used t o 
over ride tlie Assembly on tho doubling of the Salt Tax, 
in flagrant disregard of the statement of Sir M Hailey 
that taxes ^^ouid only be levied with the consent of the 
elected representatives of the people 

There is ono agricultural trouble m Madras that 
should at once be remedied For when, to tho change 
of payments to Government from a share of tho crops to 
hard cash, is added tho levying of the tax while tho 
crops are still vn the ground, the tragedy of the Indian 
Vilhgo 13 completed 

Mr A Ranganatham in his lecture on the “ Indian 
Village As It Is,’ has given further details of that 
tragedy, and he knows of that which h© writes, having 
been a Government official as a Tahsildar and a Deputy 
Collector Ho mentions a visit to a village where he 
found the people in trouble, because they were 
hard pressed to pay tho Government tax He writes 
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They have to pay their taxes while their crops are still 
in the fields, instead of waiting until they are har\ested and 
the farmer can sell at a good price So they are compelled to 
go to the money lenders and borrow money at high rates of 
interest, or equally unfair terms Very often they mortgage 
their crops in advance and undertake to sell these at some 
rate which is far lower than the prevailing market price, 
because of this short-sighted policy of the Government of 
insisting upon payment of the taxes in full before the raiyat 
can choose his time, and sell bis crop at the most favorable 
rates to himself This borrowing so very often means that he 
has to go without tho necessary sustenance in order to repay, 
or to carry on until, at some later stage, he has again to 
borrow money and again at higher rates of interest 

Tins IS one of the reasons for the ever-growing in- 
debtedne^ss of the peasant To pay a share of his crops to 
the Ruler in the old days was comparatively easy , to raise 
money to pay the tax while the crops are still m the 
ground is terribly hard It is this want of consideration 
which makes tho peasant hate the Go\ emment, as well 
as its agents This particular and unnecessary cruelty is 
not found m Bombay 

I strongly advise those who wish to know the sor- 
rowful facts of the inefficiency of British Rule in India, 
instead of repeating fictions as to its “ blessings,’ to read 
the plain, simple account given by this late Government 
Officer, of what is going on to-day in tho villages of 
India Tilings cannot last on the present lines And we 
are not yet through the tragedy of the lives — jf they can 
be called lives — of our poor It is these things going on 
around us, fellow workers of England, which make us 
so resolute, so insistent, on demanding Dominion Status 
for the country we love As Shelley once cried in his 
agony of sympathy for the sufferings of the English poor • 

They are dying while we speak 

And it IS not as though tho Government did not 
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know of all this long drawn out tortme of perpetual 
semi starvation, but u presumably thinks that it is 
inevitable, knowing nothing, in the ca'»e of most officers, 
of Indian history So it shrags its collective shoulders, 
aad returns to its paper work Read the following from 
a Government of India Report, and then stop and think 
of the human pain which lies behind the statement that 
the “ problem of misery and semi-starvation is an 
annually recurring one (partially quoted before) 

Occasional famine is only the pronounced expression of 
continuous scarcity, or in other words, the complete failure 
of crops in certain parts of India which are so severe as to 
attract public notice, are hut as the deep and long cast 
shadows of depTe«sion m the agricultural out turn which 
occur almost every year , that the problem in fact of saving a 
portion of the population from misery and semi starvation 
over vast ares') of India is an annually recurring one 
The ancient rulers resorted from time immemorial to the ex 
pedient of storing water m the monsoon for utilisation during 
the subsequent dry weather In their simplest form, such 
storage works consist of an earthen embankment constructed 
across a valley or depre'^sion behind which the water collects 
By gradually escaping water from this, a supply is maintain- 
ed long after the rams have ceased, or after the river in which 
the reservoir is situated becomes otherwise dry and useless 

Things have moved since 1921, when a little power 
came into Indian hand*:) Our Madras Law Member, the 
Hon SirC P Raraaswami Aiyar, KCIE, has put an 
end to a dispute over water which had listed for thirty 
>ear5, and has, after much opposition, succeeded in 
pa'v'iing a Bill which will irrigate 300,000 acres of land m 
Tanjore and put an end to the tecumng famines there 
P But his work shows the blessings of Indian Rule m 
contrast with British 

There have been very numerous difficulties m the 
Provinces, duo to the structure of the 1919 Bill Into the'o 
it IS not necessary to go But I may give, as a specimen, 
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a statement of the Madras Minister of Development, 
Sir K- V Reddi, who said, quaintly enough ; 

I am Minister of Development minus Forests, and you 
all know that development depends a good deal on forests 
I am Minister of Industries without Factories, which are a 
Reserved subject, and industries without factories are un- 
imaginable I am Minister of Agriculture minus Irrigation 
You can understand what that means How agriculture 
can be carried on extensively without Irrigation in the 
hands of those who are responsible for it is rather hard to 
realise I am also Minister of Industries without Electri- 
icity, which IS also a Reserved subject The subjects of Labor 
pnd Boilers are aho Reserved But these, after all, are some 
pf the defects of the Reform Scheme 



CHAPTER HI 
VILLAGE Industries 


How and Why they were Destroyed 
Next to the destruction of the “ Village Republics 
in 1816 by the East India Company, comes the destruc- 
tion of Village Industries, by the same evil policy. The 
Xxindon Merchants came here entirely for the sake of the 
lucrative trade which they knew they could build up, 
and Parliament assisted them by temporary Charters, 
renewable every twenty years, as the Company grew 
wealthy, Parliament grew jealoi^, and insisted on 
enquiry preceding the issue of the Charters of 
1833 and 1853 . The Company’s trade had been, 
naturally, in articles of value produced m the 
villages by the village craftsmen , but with the 
interference of Parliament a new factor -arose 
Already the exquisite arts and crafts of the villages 
had begun to dimmish in productiveness and m beauty. 
The destruction of the Higher Education had removed the 
stimulus already mentioned (p 36 ), which had kept the 
village arts and crafts at a high level But the hand-loom 
industry v.as still extraordinarily flourishing and pro- 
duced textiles of wonderful beauty These had furnished 
the great trading profits of the Company, being bought 
at a cheap price and *sold at a high The new factor was 
the competition of the power-machinery of Lancashire, 
fostered and protected by Parliamentary legislation 
Indian c alicoes w ere highly valued by Englishwomen, 
and it became necessary to exclude them, so as to force the 
English to buy native instead of foreign-produced cloth 
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Hence, as already nientiOTed, the heavy protective 
duties imposed on the popular Indian cloths, and 
finally their exclusion hy penal enactments. The 
next step, after Lancashire had captured the British 
market and, after supplying that, had surplus cloth 
on hand, vras to invade the Indian market, and in 
Order to compete with the Home-producers in India 
“ on equal terms," the wonderful and unique ex- 
periment n as invented of turning Protection up- 
eide down, by imposing a Cotton Excise I>uty on the 
Home made cloth, woven in Indian mill's, thus protect- 
ing the foreign goods against the Home-made Already 
the pressure of the East India Company on the weavers 
was diminishing their old prospenty, and now the 
attempt was made to force agriculturalists to produce 
cotton suitable for machine work, and to increase the 
export of raw matena), turning India into a plantation 
for foreign advantage, the raw material returning as 
yam and cloth The number of weavers diminished, and 
the number of agriculturalists increased 

The sequence of events is instructs e first, a duty on 
Indian goods imported into England, '*0 as to le'sen the 
Indian trade with England Then, import of Indian cloths 
made penal, so a's to kill it Then, a duty imposed on 
Indtatumade goods tn India, «« as to raise their price and 
, enable Lancashire to compete with India, in India, on 
‘ equal terms The whole thing would be like a comic 
opera, if it did not mean the mi'sery imposed on India as 
its result Moreo\er, power machinery in India, as well 
as in England, crushed the hand loom, except so far as 
the finer and more artistic products were concerned 

The creation of peasant proprietors under the raiyat- 
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w an system m Madras, and of peasant tenants, holding 
their lands from landlords mother Provinces— varying in 
detail but invariable in causing injustice to the tenant 
and consequent discontent — came in as products of Eng- 
lish idea®, founded on the Feudal System, the English 
land tenure being its worst survival in free countries, and 
utterly at issue, in confining ownership of land to 
individuals, with the communal holding of land 
by its cultivators, ensting from time immemorial in 
India This consummated the economic ruin of India, as 
far as the agnculturahsts weie concerned How terrible 
and how complete is that rum, we have seen in the 
preceding chapter 

Even where land is communally held by the culti- 
vator®, Village Industries are vital, not only for the 
supply of necessary articles for use in every household, 
but also because some simple form of handicraft is needed 
by every agriculturalist, in order to occupy usefully and 
remuneratively his many slack times, when he is not 
wanted in his fields 

The need for such occupation has become the more 
pressing m India, because of the minute fractionisation 
of the land that follows on peasant proprietorship, unless 
checked by law Professo- Ganguli touches on this m 
his iUuminati\ e lecture He ®ays 

Mr Thompson, in Bengal, finds the size of the agncultu 
ral holding to be about 2 215 acres per cultivator and 
according to the Census of 1821 the average comes to 214 
acres and it must be remembered that these acres are very 
often divided into many fragments Day by day the most 
e&is 5v*itt.V o/ an runif 

economy are making themselves felt Knowing that for his 
livelihood he could not depend on such a small holding the 
o^er puts m very httio effort to * better farming,” and even 
If he did, its production could not have maintained his family 
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Thus in the absence of any organised rural industries chronic 
unemployment has become one of the striking characteristics 
of Indian rural life The Census Superintendent of Bengal 
says It IS largely the land system of the country that is res 
ponsible for the present conditions In other countries where 
the holdings are comparatively large and the farmer can only 
manage with his own hands a fraction of what work there is 
to be done he employs hired laborers and engages as many 
as are required to do the work and no more In Bengal the 
holdings have been so minutely sub divided that there is not 
enough work for the cultivators but on the other hand 
there is no other work to which they can turn hand In 
the Panjab Mr Calvert has recently shown that 
the work done by the average cultivator does not represent 
more than 150 days of full labor in twelve months Space 
will not permit me to analyse the situation m any 
detail but it IS clear that the time has come for decisive 
action Aa the economic motive in Indian life is largely 
dominated by local customs and tradition the repreaen 
tatives of the people brought into existence by the Indian 
Keforms must realise that they cannot establish a twentieth 
century form of Government on fifth century bocjo economic 
organisations 

But may not even this conceited twentieth century 
have something to learn from the socio economic orgams 
ation of the despised fifth century’ May not the starv 
mg masses of to day envy the ancient cultivators of the 
soil who had plentiful means of existence? If the 
twentieth century presents as the results of its organisa 
tion starling masses and a few thousand millionaires 
may not the twenty fin»t century condemn it as 
barbarism ’ 

In October and Nm ember 1913 — in a course of 
lectures given by me in Madras to mark tlie beginning 
of an earnest concerted movement for the uplifting of 
India and to prepare the way for the Home Rule 
Movement commenced m January 1914 by the founding 

* Published under the t tie IPiii'e jf Ind a in the same year 
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of The Commonweal, a weekly journal — ^the fourth lecture 
was devoted to " Indian Industries as Related to Self- 
Go% eminent”. Some surprise was expressed by my 
Chairman, Dewan Bahadur M Admarayana Iyer, at my 
finding a connexion between Village Industries and Self- 
Government But the relation is a very real one, as I was 
able to shew in the course of the lecture 

It has been proved in many countries that the 
villages cannot be prosperous if the villagers are thrown 
entirely on the land It was the destruction by England 
of the wool industry of Ireland and the consequent 
throwing of the villagers entirely on the land, which led 
to the terrible famine m Ireland, and the emigration 
which peopled the States of America witli huge numbers 
of Insh-Amencans, the bitter enemies of England, who 
had driven them from the land they loved 

Here, in India, villagers throng into the town 
factories to eke out their livelihood, returning home when 
required by their agricultural duties It was in the 
villages that the precious matenals were created, the 
export of which made her wealth for thousands of years 
In every country this co-operation of Agriculture and 
Village Industries is necessary for the employment and 
the prosperity of the people Go to Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Russia (before the Bolsheviks), 
thece industries are found, and side by side with these 
iire often found Co operative Societies, Village Banks, 
and other helpful agencies 

Necessity lor Village Indnstrles 

Village Industries have two special values First, i 
they provide for the inhabitants of the village the articles 
ni daily use, the mending of broken ones, etc This is the 
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use Tve mostly find in the lists of village officers and 
servants (see Report of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, Parliamentary Paper, 1812 [377] vii, 1 pp. 
84,85) The many lists differ very little We find after 
the Headman, the Accountant, the Watchman, the 
Boundary Man, the Supenntendent of Tanks and Water- 
courses, the Priest, the Schoolmaster and the Astrologer, 
there follow the Smith, the Carpenter, the Potter, as well 
as the Washerman, the Barber, the Cowkeeper, and the 
Doctor These and others are mentioned And the higher 
authority in Kingdoms and Republics was enjoined to see 
that the craftsmen had proper materials and tools, and 
the agriculturalist good supplies of the necessary seed- 
grains On the importance of this, Mr A Ranganatham, 
M L C , writes 

In the old days, the villsge had its carpenter, blacksmith 
and people of fiimiUr avocations Their duty was to attend 
to the preparation and repair of the implements of the 
villagers to manuiacture all the vessels they required, and 
things of that sort These people also had some lands given 
to them free of tenure or on favorable terms, and, 
like the other village officials were receiving some emo- 
luments from the people of the village The Govern- 
ment have taken over the control of these service lands, 
with the result that these artisans grew very reluc 
tant to discharge their duties to the people and 
the people, on the other side do not feel compelled to give 
them their share as they did in the old days, to give them 
their emoluments which were their due, so that a number of 
villages now have no artisans of their own, and the cultiva- 
tors have to go to neighboring villages to get their tools made 
and implements repaired And the number of villages in this 
position is increasing, as I can testify from my own know 
ledge The result is that an unfortunate villager, who may 
have a plough needing repair, has to take it to a far off village 
to get It attended to instead of as hitherto, getting it attend 
cd to m his own village 

Similar complaints have been made to myself, and 
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poor men have told me of the difficulties they have to 
meet , it was easy to cultivate plots for the carpenter, 
the ironsmith, the weaver, in return the tools and the 
implements were hept in good order, cloths were 
supplied, so that both sides profited and and neither side 
suffered. 

To return to the weaving 

Mr Admarayana Iyer, speaking as Chairman at the 
lecture above referred to, remarked, as to agriculture, that 
the Btrain on land has been increased by the wiping out, one 
after another, of the Indian industries under the stress of 
competition of outside machine made goods All the men 
thrown out from their ancient handicrafts have crowded on 
to the land, taking up poorer and poorer soils for cultivation 
to eke out a subsistence 

The Madras Government has made vigorous efforts 
to help the dying class of village weavers, first by slight 
improvements in the hand-looms, and then by spreading 
Co operative Societies to aid both production and distribu- 
tion For the first object, it organised peripatetic 
Demonstration Parties to teach improved methods of 
weiving, by the introduction of the fly-shuttle, specially 
u=eful m weaving the coarser cloths worn by the 
peasantry In Coimbatore District, 99 out of 100 villages 
manufacture coarse clotlisfthis was written m 1913, 
long before Mr Gandhi's chaika campaign), and the 
u<;o of the fly shuttle doubled the out turn The weaving 
Institute at Salem did much to tram the weavers m 
using these shuttles 

The second object has been carried out by the 
multiplication ofCJo operati\e agencies, supplying- yxjjTj 
to the weavers and helping in the distribution of the 
cloth produced In the Bombay Presidency, Mr A F 
Maconochic, ICS, Collector at Sholapur, reMved the 
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local weaving industry by the simple expedient of making 
arrangements to supply the weavers with raw materials on 
reasonable terms, advancing them cash at reasonable rates 
in the slack season and enabling them to obtain the best 
market price for their laboj — all of which advantages are 
denied them by the rapacious village money-lender In three 
years tb& coniiitioas of tbreo boadrei} weavers bad greatly 
improved, twenty five of them had paid off all their old 
debts, and recovered their mortgaged property from the 
sowcars (money-lenders), and at the same time the scheme 
itsel^ad given a fair dividend on the capital used ’ ' 

Professor Lees Smith, engaged by the Government of 
Bombay to lecture on Higher Commercial and Economical 
Subjects, made the following remarks on the bearing of 
Co-operative Banks on Self Government 

"They could scarcely over-estimate the ultimate 
importance, not only to the economic but to the political 
life of this land, of a widespread system of Co-operative 
Agncultural Banks Here they had the beginning of re* 
presentative institutions They would find that all 
political philosophers had insisted that in order that a 
people iDjght secure the abihty to work representative 
institutions, it was not enough merely to confer these 
institutions upon them They must somehow or other 
supply the ordinary elector with continual opportunity 
for actual practice in the conduct of Self-Governing 
institutions They would remember that Lord Morley, 
speaking of Local Government, pointed out that the 
great object of a widespread system of Local Govern- 

' Artisitc and IndiutnaJ Revival tn India byE B Havell quoted 
in IVaie up India, p 153 The latter book coatains Social Reform 
Lectures on Foreign Travel, Child Marriage and Its Results , Our 
Duty to the Depressed Classes , Indian Industnes as Belated to 

Government Mass Education, Hie Education of Indian Girls 
The ^lor in England, the Cokmiea and India , The Passmg of 
the Caste System It wastberesult of just twenty years ofhard 
work in India for Religious, Skhicational, and Social Reform 
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inent institutions v/as not much efficiency of 
administration as of being a means of popular 
political education The great test as to -whether the 
people of a country -were adapted to Self-Government 
was -whether they, apart altogether from what the 
Government did, of their own inherent genius created 
Self Governing institutions What was the secret of the 
success of Self-Government in Great Britain? It was 
that the worhing-man who formed the British Democracy 
spent his time night after night, week after week, month 
after month, year in and year out, in taking part in the 
actual conduct of some great Self-Governing institutions 
—institutions which he had created for himself, such as 
Oo-oporative Societies, Trade Umons^ Friendly Societies, 
Working-men’s Clubs, etc He wished the-cefore to impress 
upon them as strongly as he possibly could that the 
ultimate fate of these Co operative Banks would mean 
much to the political future of the country He was 
convinced that the training in Self Government given 
by village Co-operative Societies would be much more real 
and important than that given by Self-Governing institu- 
tions gis en them by the Government One of the great 
tests as to whether the Indian people were adapting 
themselves to the Self-Governing institutions for which 
England was now expecting them to prepare, would be 
the success with which they conducted village Self- 
Governing institutions ” Bid/ettn, September, 1909 

Another most valuable service done by Co operate e 
Societies is their reaction on the character of those con- 
cerned in their working The following extracts are 
culled from The Bulletin, as noted 

Mr W. K Gourlay, ICS, Director of Agriculture 
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and Co-operative Credit Societie*:, Bengal, remarked on 
the character for honesty, common in Indian villages 
“ The majority of cuUi\ators within their own villages 
ha\ e a character for honest dealing among their 
neighbors, and it is this character for honesty w hich is 
the basis for all Co-operatue credit” The villagers 
pledge their character as eecuntj' for loans. Bidlcttr), 
September, 1909, pp 4, 5 

‘ Raffeisen laid it down that whatever security a 
man offered, even if he were a millionaire, ho should not 
be admitted to a Society unless he was a decent man So 
that to be a member of a Raffeisen Society was a testi- 
mony of thoroughly good character ” Professor Lees 
Smith. Bullctiny December, 1909 p 51 

* A village bank takes its place among the institu- 
tions of the Milage, and arouses universal interest It 
draws the best people of the ullage together, and create* 
a real *ense of proprietorship It causes the man of bad 
character to reform, and the rent-defaulter to meet hi* 
engagements, in order tliat he may ha\ e the pnv ilege of 
belonging to the Society Bulletin, December, 1909, 
p 46 

“Experience ha* proved that a Co-operati\e Societj, 
well formed and properly supervised, can be run by ordi- 
nary villagers with immense benefit to all concerned It 
can saNe the raiyat from the mah5jan and give him a 
new outlook on life . it can make him thrifty, hard- 
working and self-reliant, it can improve agriculture, 
sanitation and education, it can heal factions and stop 
petty litigation it can moke village life healthier in all 
its relations. All these results I have my*elf seen Of 
all the methods of attacking the agricultural problem. 
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not on one but on every side. Co-operation is incompara- 
bly the most promising A net-work of Societies would 
immensely facilitate general administration, foi the 
principle goes to the \ery root of the matter The 
instinct of association is already deeply implanted in the 
people, and the Co operative movement which appeals 
primarily to this instinct has undoubtedly come to stay ’ 
From T}ie Annual Report of Co operative Societies m 
Bihar and Onssa 1911-12 Given m Bulletin, Decem- 
ber, 1912, p 109 

If Village Industries are not only to supply the 
necessaries for comfortable village life, but also to produce 
articles, as in the Past, for export and thus again become 
the great source of India’s wealth it is necessary that 
Co operative agencies shall be available in every District, 
with Branches in every sub District and a small centre in 
every village In the Commonwealth of India Bill pro- 
vision is made — (see Schedule 3)— for the establishment 
of such agencies Tlie Village will have its Co operative 
Stores, wherein will be collected the results of Cottage 
Industries, with a Co operative Credit Bank, to advance 
the necessary capital to the artificers, to sell such of their 
productions as are needed by the villagers for their oi\ n 
u'ie, and to transport them to the Talukh Stores for wider 
distribution and for forwarding tliem through the District 
Collecting Centre, v. hereto Export Merchants could send 
their orders or their agents, tlio District Samiti would 
arr'ingo the necessary co ordination of Taluks and Village 
Stores, and its District Bank would issue the larger 
loans for suh dwisj/w. w. TeJLulA w/i areas 

Already something has been done along these lines 
despite the difficulties, and such an institution as 
the Madras Urban Central Bank, under careful busmens 
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management, has proved to be of the greatest value 
Mr E B Hn\ ell, just quoted, proceeds 

If this can be done without any attempt to improve the 
methods and appliances of the weavers, it stands to reason 
that an efficient organisation which gives both Snascial and 
practical educational assistance would be certain of success 
The example of ten thousand weavers In the Seranipore 
District of Bengal is a proof that simple improved appliances 
can enable village weavers to double their earnings even 
without any outside assistance [Loc cit pp 179 180) 

A very valuable publication entilled The Madras 
Sullettn of Cooperation, was published for some years 
from 1909-1913, and perhaps before and after, and I 
found it very useful in wnting some articles in The 
Central Hindu Cdlcge Magazine on village education, 
with the inclusion of agriculture and industries 

The question is What shall be taught m the village, 
and 1 urged that education should be much more practical, 
less book work, more intelligent contact with the objects 
round them the very simple elements common to all 
religions , morality by stones of Sages, Samts and Heroes, 
and by singing well chosen songs Tram the children’s 
bodies , for tins nothing is better than the indigenous exer- 
cises and one or two team games, which teach co opera- 
tion, di'ciplme, and the working for a common end, 
with good temper, and courage and alertness. Reading, 
•wTitmg and arithemetjc roust be taught, if possible by the 
Montesson method The simple rules of sanitation and 
hygiene, and the rea«on<i for them How to deal with 
petty accidents , how to bind up a cut, bandage a 
strain, deal with a bum, how to make a poultice , what 
to do immediately in case of a snake bite, a dog-bite, a 
scorpion sting , every boy and girl should learn the«e 
«imple things As I wrote in 1913 * 
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“One reason why the Scout Movement is so popular 
IS because the Scout Movement teaches the boys these 
common things which they were never taught in the 
schools They take out Scouts and lose them m the 
woods How many of you, left in a wood, could find 
your way out? What can you do m the wood, if you 
have no food? What can you do m the wood, if you 
have no knowledge of the common herbs, the common 
hemes and seeds, as to whether they are edible or 
poisonous? These are all things that should be taught 
by object lessons in the \illage school, so that when the 
boy at eight or nine is ready to go on to the technical 
school, he should go up with a whole mass of useful 
knowledge m his head and fingers, and not a mere lot of 
facts, that he begins to forget as soon as he turns to his 
ordinary work in life Then, when he goes on to the 
elementary technicil «chool, he ought to loam about all 
the birds of the phce, and the insects of the place, which 
are useful and which are mischievous, what sort of 
snails you should put into water in order to prevent 
mosquitoes from breeding in it — I doubt very much if 
many of you know this. And yet there are some snails 
which poison the water, and there are others which help 
to keep the water pure There are some weeds which, if 
you grow them in a pond, will prev ent mosquitoes breed- 
ing there You do not really need to have a travelling 
party of advisers, as they have here, to tell you 
what ought to be done If you had been taught these 
commonplaces of ordinary knowledge at school, you 
would not be so much bothered now with the question of 
mosquitoes and fevers, with the doctors and their w estem 
scientific way«> Nature gives you the remedies for 
Nature’s own difficulties, but you go along your path 
6H 
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vnth your eyes shut, and then you wonder that you 
become ill Thc‘^e are some of the things I ould teach 
in the village school, these common ordinary things 
Then the children should be taught how to cook Every 
boy and every girl ought to know simple cooking, enough 
to feed himself in time of difficulty Every boy and girl 
ought to know how to light a fire They give prizes 
among the Scouts for this, and the one who can light the 
fire with one match instead of two gets the pnze Why, 
you can make education a delight to the children , real 
fun, if you teach them rationally instead of irrationally 
Most of the boy« will learn agriculture from the older 
peasants, or weaving or other work Part of the day 
should go on the lines given in the school, and part in 
apprenticeship with an elder 

“ But some of your boys will go on to the secondary 
technical school What are they to learn there? First 
a more scientific type of agriculture They should learn 
under a skilled practical agriculturalist, how to carry 
on the work of agriculture, bow to distinguish good 
and bad seeds from each other so that they may 
not be cheated if they have to buy seed They 
should learn something about tbo various soils of 
their district so that they may know liow to 
deal with particular kinds of soil They should learn the 
advantages of deep digging as against shallow digging, 
and when only shallow ploughing is possible, what 
crops grow best on what soil how to plant tree**, and so 
on In fact, in a village a child should have been given 
a little bit of a garden and a few seeds , he should have 
been shown how to plant them, how to water them, and 
■when they get high enough, how to transplant them 
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Some of the co-operatois find that if you give the villager 
any sapling which is two or three feet high, he will take 
care of it and nur^e it into a tree, and make a good 
part of his living out of it, but that it never strikes 
him to sow the seed and look after it as a seed- 
ling, so they sometimes give him the sapling and 
thus increase the number of trees, which are badly 
wanted in many of the \iUages After the age of 
nine, the boys should bo technically trained Some may 
go and learn weaving , theie arc simple machines now 
for weaving, that an> school boy could learn to run , but 
remember that an art is learnt better by apprenticeship 
tlian in a school Teach your boys to use an improved 
machine, and then apprentice them to a practical weaver 
They will teach their master the new form of machinery, 
and the weaver will teach them the traditional secrets of 
his art Not only will you have weavers, but you will 
have carpenters, potters, and blacksmiths to train, all 
the«e to learn their practical lessons from the older 
workmen In that w ay you utilise the craftsmen as the 
teachers of the«o boy-apprentice^ ” 

It IS vitally important that the schools, to which 
village boys and girls go to become literate, should be 
linked up with the manual training needed for the carry- 
ing on of the village life, and that each successive grade 
of school on the literary side should be accompanied with 
a parallel grade of craft development, whether for the 
craftsman or for the scientist Japan, with the intense 
practical ability which characterises it, has begun its 
agricultural education in the primary schools, and in the 
higher primary natural science is taught Lessons on 
plants and animals are attached to agriculture, horti- 
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culture and local rndustnes In the secondary schools 
chemistry and physics are taught with plant disease®, 
and “pests affecting the crops, then a four years 
course in the normal schools is completed in ” a full 
year of special agricultural work m the College at 
Tokio Experimental and demonstration farms complete 
the training In the Commonwealth of India Bill 
the necessary framework for such training is provided 
in the Village, the Taluka and the District I have 
already mentioned the powers and functions assigned to 
the Self-Governing body elected by the inhabitants of 
each area, and the Co operative Societies for production 
and distribution of articles made in the villages for Home 
use and foreign export 

The English Bureaucracy has not favored such deve- 
lopments, except to a limited extent when earned on by 
their own agents under strict Government control The 
Bidlettn, before mentioned, stated that m 1908 there were 
1201 village banks with a membership of 93,200 , and 149 
urban banks on Oo-operative lines, with 55,000 members 
During the follois mg year the banks increased to 2,008 
and the membership had increased to 184,897 (Tho 
figures are taken from The Bulletin for June, 1910, pp 
135, 136) 

Mr M R Sundara Aiyar, under the auspices of the 
Indian Guild of Science and Technology, gave a very 
valuable lecture on Indian Crafts, reported in the 
Allahabad -Leader of October 26, 1913 I summansed part 
of it at the time, as follows 

The lecturer described in deUil the political and econoToio 
aspects of Municipal administration which these Guilds 
carried on The maintenance of roads and public works tho 
police duties, the relief of poverty, free education, sanitation. 
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etc , were all undertaken by these o^amsations The lecturer 
then described the regulation of wages, the collection of 
rates and taxes, and the system of local finance with which 
these local bodies were able to carry on the administration, 
without much help from the Imperial Government 

Mr Sundara Aiyar pointed out that these Guilds 
worked hand in hand with the Government of the 
country, and contrasted them with the Guilds of Medi?e\ al 
Europe, where they w ere oppressed and plundereo Tlie 
Indian Guilds, he ^aid “often ser\cd as Municipal 
Councils, and in lat^c centres the headman of each 
Guild was represented m the Council , so that they linked 
with Government here, instead of being in opposition as 
they were in Europe" The lecturer desired tho revival 
of these Guilds, and their development, “in two directions 
Firstly, m developing the present Municipal organis- 
ation of the country, which would maintain its Branch 
Railways, minor irrigation works, institutions for prunaiy 
education and for tho relief of the poor, and so on , and 
the other, in the direction of producti\ e and distributive, 
co-operati\e and profit sharing industrial associations, 
which w ould organise capital and labor efficiently for 
the welfare of tho country ” 

Probably the study of Co operative institutions in 
Denmark would bo very instructive and would prove 
useful here, for it has there been largely used in connec- 
tion w ith agriculture 

But none of these things will save India from death, 
unless they are earned out under her dwti control, and 
after has established a Home Government The 
Burcaucracs looks askance at all efforts which are 
initiated and earned on outside its ow n control It fears 
the reaction of such efforts on the desire for Freedom, and 
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they are developed under * the eye and hand of the local 
officials". The genius of the West has tended to centra- 
lisation, to control by a central authority and its agents 
The genius of India has been the building up of small 
units of Government, left to develop freely along their 
oivn lines 

And there is no better training for True Democracy, 
than the little "Village Republics," which were the 
foundation of her liberty and the source of her wealth 
With their revival will return the old liberty and her 
millennial prosperity, in which the memory of the 
present starvation and the present bondage will be as a 
nightmare from which the sleeper awakes, to find his 
room flooded with the beams of the rising sun, and to hear 
the music of the birds as they welcome the new-born day 



CHAPTER TV 
The Remedy is Self-Rule 

The Beal Democrac)’ of the East 

The remedy for the poverty of the masses of the 
people lies in the restoration of their old system of Self- 
Government, and in giving them power over their own 
concerns. If a people are to be free, and to feel the value 
of their freedom, it must enter into their own lives, im- 
prove and beautify them. De Toqueville, it will be re- 
membered, gave to the self-ruled “ Toiimships ” of the 
American Colonies the credit for training their citi- 
zens in the habit of Self-Government, and regarded 
the existence of these as a guarantee for the safety 
of their freedom when it was won. Self-Government 
In the Village \ in the groups of villages— the Talukh ; 
the aggregation of these into larger areas— the District ; 
the grouping of the Districts into Provinces; of the 
Provinces into a Realm, call it by what name you choose, 
seems to me to be the only real and satisfactory 
form of Democracy. The West has given a suffrage 
which sends men to decide Imperial questions, on 
which they have formed no opinions themselves, because 
they hope these will benefit some local business. And 
that absurdity is called the Government of the people by 
the people. 

In dealing with “Indian Industries as Related to 
Self-Government,”* in Cliapter III, I left over their 
relation to SiiV-Gnyiy.ntw*.nJt lo .Aae.V j7\ViV iVr AVe 
present chapter, and stated the question as follows : 

* JVaie India pp. 108 — 159. 
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“ I put to you first a general proposition, that com* 
petent, effective, Self Government, can only be earned 
on over an area where the people who compose the 
governing body understand the questions with which 
they have to deal That noight seem axiomatic , it is by 
no means axiomatic in modem systems of Government, for 
the objection that some of us have to what in the West is 
called Democracy is that the people who govern know 
practically nothing, for the most part, about the questions 
as to which they have to eject their representatives , that 
they elect a man for some local advantage, and then that 
he has power to vote on matters unconnected with 
the locality, and that the great danger of what is 
called Democracy to-day is that you count heads in 
your governors, and you do not weigh the contents 
of the heads, as is necessary for rational Government , 
that you do not demand that men shall understand 
a question before they vote upon it , you bid them vote 
out of the plenitude of their ignorance, instead of 
out of the plenitude of their knowledge You count 
so many thousands of people ns voters, but you give 
to the learned man just the same power that you give to 
the laborer in the field And yet we learnt in our school- 
days that if you took a nought to begin with, and 
multiplied it by any figure, however large, you get but 
a nought in the end I sometimes want to apply that to 
modern Democracy, and when I find a mass of very 
Ignorant people, and see that the first man knows 
nothmg at all, I remark that nothing, multiplied by a 
hundred thousand, means nothing at the end of the 
multiplication as it did at the beginning So I submit 
that the ancient system prevalent here dealt with things 
in a much more practical way, a way which made Self- 
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Government at once effective, comfetent and real 
“ In a village, every one had a share in the V illage 
Government through the Panchayat elected by the people, 
and they knew the questions that had to be decided by it 
and were competent to weigh the value of their repre- 
sentatives A certain number of Villages together, say, 
ten, made up the next area, with a Government again 
for these ten villages, they, in their turn, were a Self- 
Governing unit, With larger power, with wider knowledge 
You go up to a hundred villages, and thus you obtain a 
larger area , and in each case you find that the Council 
of the higher one is elected by the Councils of the others 
You have exactly the same system in ancient India that 
you have to day in modem Japan, which is making 
progress on every side You have in Japan to day the 
Village with its own Council, then the Taluks, where there 
IS a Council elected by the Councils of every village in the 
Talukft Then you have the Taluk&s gathered together 
into a District, and the Taluka representatives elect the 
Council of the District Tliose, again, elect the General 
Council, which manages the common affairs of the whole 
of a larger area ” And it is that principle of building up 
from the Village Unit which, I submit to you, would lead 
to the best form of Self-Government You have already the 
Village , you have already the Talukfis , you have already 
the District Board and the Municipality— the District 
Board for the country, the Municipality for the town 
Those are ready to your hinds, and ought to be linked up, 
as they are not linked up now, so that you should 
gradually bring the whole together, as you did in swrjpjsi. 
India, as they are doing in modem Japan And then you 
ha\e to create three more bodies, probably a Province 
with its own local Parliament, overseeing the whole 
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of the affairs of the Province, while not inter- 
fering with the self-governing control of smaller 
areas, in *t) far as they are not affecting the 
larger area of the Proi ince Then above the Province, 
the National Parliament, where you would have far more 
restricted suffrage m the electoral body, because the 
questions to be decided need more knowledge, and only 
those who know are able to ^ote intelligently , and then 
above that, elected by the National Parliament, the 
representatives of India as a Self-Governing Community 
within the Empire, sending her children to the Imperial 
Council, where every constituent part of the Empire should 
also have its representatives, gathered round the King 
himself, to deal with international affairs, the most deli- 
cate, the most difficult of all In this way, no man would 
bo without a share in the governing , but his knowledge 
would limit the area o\cr which ftis share of the govern- 
ing consisted, and you would have m modem days a 
leproduction, with many improvements, of the old sound 
system in India, which made her so strong, so v, ealthy, 
m the elder day« You would has c a true democratic 
Government by the people, but each area would elect its 
representatis e®, the electoral roll being determined 
according to the grade of knowledge demanded You 
would bind these increasing areas together into one great 
scheme of Government, and you would have learned how 
to solve the problems of Democracy on the one side, of 
Autocracy on the other, by letting a man’s power be 
proportionate to his knowledge, while, on the other hand, 
there would be no barner anywhere to the rising of the 
competent A man bom m the village might first go to 
his Village Panchfiyat, then if he proved himself effect- 
ive, if his character were noble, his education good. 



he might be sent from his village to represent it m 
the next Talukd Council If there he still showed great 
ability, from there he might go on to the District Board 
or the Municipal Council, as the case might be, from 
there again to the Pro\ incial from that to the National 
Parliament, and finally, if he had the requisite strength 
and knowledge, to the Imperial Council of the Empire 
That is how Joseph Chamberlain made his way in 
England right up to the Cabinet of Great Britain He 
began by being trained in his own tow n of Birmingham 
He worked there as a Municipal Councillor, he learnt his 
duties in the smaller area of his nati\ e town, and when 
he won the confidence of his townspeople, when they 
found him able, effective, honest and capable, then, and 
not till then, did the> «end him to represent them in the 
Council of the Nation, to u«o m a wider sphere the 
powers he had perfected m the smaller (Loc at pp 
120-124 1 

The only matter to which I take objection m tho 
abo\ e IS the ^ucce'ssive elections of each Council by tho 
members of the Council below Further studying the 
question from 1913onuards Icamo to the conclusion 
that the electorates were far too narrow, and while hold- 
ing to the principle that knowledge and power *:houId, as 
far as possible walk hand m hand, I ha\ e suggested that 
the indivadual in tho village, where every adult, 
not definitely disqualified by crime, insanity or 
bankruptej, possessed the franchi'^e, he should also 
be able to reach tho next higher franchi«e not only by 
tho narrow lane of the Village Council, but also 
on tlio broad ground, that he had made him«elf more 
than an Illiterate, unskilled, mcompetent person by a 
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broad road entered by gates through any one of which he 
might pass As education spreads, as he becomes skilful 
in his trade or other occupation, he should rise automa- 
tically on the ladder of power On this, I shall say 
something more presently 

We shall also see later on that the building up of 
areas of Government from the Village to the Taluka (or 
Sub-Distnct) and from the Talukd to the District, each 
with its own elected Council, gives practically that 
‘ Government of the people by the people " which the 
West talks of but never created That was the old 
Indian way, and it is the way which is revived in the 
Commonwealth of India Bill, drafted by representative 
Indians, and to be presented to the British Parliament 
for sanction only 

It may be well to interpolate here a paragraph on 
my own use of the word “ Politics,” as it is generally 
restricted to questions concerning the Government of the 
country, instead of its being used in the old Greek and 
Latin sense, of including the whole welfare of the State, 
t Cifol the country as an organism, discharging the func- 
tions on which its life depends and not a collection of 
persons struggling with each other for their individual 
profit, kept within certain bounds by laws, the authority 
of which they recognise, but really in the state of social 
and economic anarchy, called Competition I have been 
fond of making four divisions of Politics Individual 
Politics, the training of the good citizen, the man fit to 
live m a City— that is, in close association with his 
fellows— honorable, upright, with public spirit, ready to 
bear his part of the burden of the community and National 
life, with a social conscience, a sense of public duty In 



the Athenian State, men were elected by their fellow- 
citizens to public office'!, and they could not refuse to fill 
them A trace of a similar spirit is found in Switzerland 
to-day, wliere a man who neglects the casting of his vote 
in an election is fined for the disregard of a public duty 
A correlative value of the Co-operation movement- 
dealt with in the last chapter in relation to Agricultural 
and Village Industries — is m its bearing on the training 
of individual character From the issue of the Madras 
Bulletin for December, 1912, I took a case of its growth 
and its affect on character, in my lecture, 

in order to show you what kmd of instrument it is which 
is now within your power for the helping of your country 
For I find it there etated— I am taking pago 87 which deals 
with the particular growth of the Co-operative Credit Societies 
in the Presidency— there were then 910 institutions of the 
rural Credit Societies with unlimited liabihty.modelled on the 
Eaiffeisen method and six with limited liability There were 
also 34 urban Societies on the Luzzati model, and 13 otbeis 
Eemember that this is only a very young movement, started 
practically by the Act of 1904 which enabled the work to be 
done, yet Ic 1913, the deposits m the hands of the Madras 
Central Urban Bank from these various Societies amounted 
to no less than Ks 24,43,370 and Rs 1,00,350 of share capital, 
showing how enormously the movement had spread even in 
five years Surely, where you see that this is going on, and 
know that it is working not only for increase of material 
prosperity, as 1 may say, but for the building of character, for 
the gradual growth of capacity in those who take part m it, 
surely, it might be well to extend it m some ether directions, 
in which it might prove to be of the greatest service in the 
country 

Then comes Municipal Politics, the grades of the Sub- 
ProMncial Units of Government, the Village, tbeTaluka, 
the District— rural and urban These are the best training 
ground— as just illustrated m tho case of the late Joseph 
Chamberlain— for National Politics The silly proposals 
often made about taking over, witliout preparation, the 
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management of the affairs of a Nation, shew a mind 
utterly unversed in any form of corporate management 
Members of great Trade Unions, for instance, are capable 
of dealing with Provincial or National affairs, because 
they have learnt not only the theory of, but possess ex- 
perience in, administenng the affairs of a huge body of 
men, to whom they are responsible It is because I recog- 
nise this that — to quote from Wake Up, India, again — 
“ it seems to me that our Village Unit is the root of what 
I have called Municipal Politics, that it is there that 
you must train your citizen for the larger work outside 
I know that you find among well educated men large 
numbers in India who are showing public spirit, self- 
sacrifice for the sake of the Nation , but they are 
practically a few elect souls who, stimulated by educa 
tion, by their knowledge of their history, by their love 
for their country and the people of the country, have 
managed under mo«t unfavorable conditions to develop a 
very noble public spirit and a splendid patriotism I 
have very often pointed out that there is no good work 
which IS done in this country where self-sacrifice is 
wanted, that you do not find your Vakil population in 
the front leading people on by their example to self- 
sacrifice, and devoting themselves to patriotic work 
Why, if you go over, in Madras, the names of the men 
v-ho are the real public workers, you find the majority 
comes from your Vakil community It is they who give 
themselves to the work of the public, because they have 
realised through education and through the development 
of character, that it is only where self-sacrifice and 
labor for the public good are given without reward, it is 
only there that you will find the possibility of the 
making of a Nation And if I wanted to particularise at 
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all, I might mention the public work which is being con- 
stantly done by my late learned opponent in the High 
Court , for you find him a leader in all forms of public 
work in Madras, busy as he is with ordinary legal under- 
takmgs There is our hope — in the younger men I do 
not want to be in any way foi^etful of the services of 
the elder But I do see in the younger generation, not 
only here, but in England and in other countries as well, 
I see in the Youth — from the ages perhaps of about 
eighteen to five-and-thirty — see a passion for devotion 
to public work and the country’s interest which is new to 
me, coming at the end of a long life of experience in 
public labor And when I see that showing itself here 
among the public workers, I feel that the day of India’s 
redemption is not so far off os some of u'l had feared ” 
{Loc cit pp 125, 126 ) 

How gloriously the Hope then expressed as to Youth, 
twelve years ago, has been realised in Europe, m India, 
and in Amenea, all the world can see 

The third stage of Politics is National Politics, and 
this includes the range of work in the Provinces and in 
the whole country , it is that which needs most study, 
far-sjghted wisdom, and an insight into the many contacts 
which occur, unseen by a superficial view, between the 
yaried interests of class and of Nation, reminding one of 
the curious relations, found by biologists to occur between 
apparently unrelated animals and the consequent effect 
on the evolution of the vegetable kingdom I used to 
add to the«o International Politics, to be dealt v, ith b> 
some body, a real “ Privy Council,” to be composed of 
representatives from all the temtones within tbo Com- 
monwealtb, but the Self-Governing Dominions shew so 
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strong an oppsition to the formation of any such Council 
that 1 suppose it must be left out of consideration at 
present 

It will be seen that, from this point of view, "Poli- 
tics ” covers the whole field of National, and even Inter- 
national welfare, and it is in this sen«e that, personally, 
I constantly use it 

Bryce on Democracy 

It IS worth while to study the following, borrowed 
from Bryce’s standard work on Democracy 

Let us see what help & consideration of these facts can 
afford to those who seek to create some kind of free Self 
Government in peoples hitherto without it Nature 
must be the guide, for it is by following or imitating the 
natural process whereby the peoples cow free obtained their 
freedom that the people hitherto unfree can hope to advance 
most steadily 

History the record of these processes, suggests that 
one of the first things to be done IS to secure for every man 
the primary right of protection against arbitrary power His 
life, his personal safety, his property, must be secured, the 
imposts laid on him must not be excessive nor arbitrary 
V/hen CO operation in the work of protecting and managing 
the affairs of the community is being organised, every 
actually existing kind of Local Self Government, however 
small Its range ought to be turned to account Bvery social 
or economic grouping every bond which gathers men into a 
community helps to form the habit of joint action, and that 
sense of a duty to others which is the primal bond of cmc 
life If any existing local or social unit is fit to be turned 
into an organ of I^cal Self Government, it ought to be so 
used If there is none such, then such an organ must be 
created and entrusted with some control of those matters in 
which a neighborhood has a common interest. 

Small areas are better than large areas, because in the 
former men can know one another, learn to trust one another 
reach a sound judgment on the affairs that directly concern 
them, fix responsibility and enforce it Even family 
jealousies and religious enmities may subside when 
the questions touch the peoumary interests of the 
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neighborhood The older rural Cantons of Switzerland 
show what Self Government m a small community can do 
for forming political aptitude, and the same lesson 
IS taught by the tithinga and hundreds of early England and 
by the Towns of early Massachusetts and Connecticut The 
examples of these three countries suggest the value of pri 
mary meetings of the people in these small areas The Polk 
Moot of Old England, the Town Meeting of New England, 
the Thing of the Norsemen were the beginning of freedom 
Political institutions ought to be framed with careful 
regard to social conditions, for much depends on the relations 
of the more educated class with the masses, and the influence 
they can exert on the choice of representatives ‘ The people 
must have due means for choosing as leaders, be they officials 
or representatives, those they can trust, but if these posts go 
by free popular choice to the “natural leaders ” m any com- 
munity, small or large, so much the better, for they have 
more of a character to lose than has the average man 
Leaders who have their own aims to serve may misrepresent 
mass sentiment, or may call for Self Government only because 
they desire to make their own profit out of it The more 
Ignorant and inexperienced is the multitude, so much the 
more will power fall to a few, and the mam aim must oe to 
see that the Utter are prevented from abusing it for personal 
or class purposes, and turning an attempted democracy into a 
selfish oligarchy 

Moreover — and this is practically the decisive fact — 
there is a logic of events In India or Egypt or the Philip- 
pines for instance, when a Government has, directly or 
implicitly, raised expectations and awakened impatience, 
misgivings as to the fitness to receive a gift may have to 
yield to the demand for it There are countries m which, 
seeing that the break up of an old system of Government and 
an old set of beliefs threatens the approach of chaos, an 
effort must be made to find some institutions, however crude 
which will hold society together There are moments when 
it is safer to go forward than to stand still,, wiser to confer 
institutions, even if they are liable to be misused, than to 
foment discontent by withholding them 


‘The Intelligentsia in Russia, the “Oentificos" m 
Mexico, were too few to exert this influence Even apart 
from their other deficiencies, there were not enough of them 
to form a public opinion, enabling them to hold tbeir ground 
without an armed force ** 
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At such a moment India stands to day What wiH 
Britain do ’ 

There are tw o points not mentioned «o far in the 
condition of the Indian Villages that 1 will give here 
in the words of Mr Ranganatliam one as to the Police 
in the villages and the second as to the difficulty of 
obtaining justice It must be remembered that the watch- 
men were in the lists of Village faervants, and they also 
have become village tyrants rather than servants They 
were once dependent on the villagers, they were obliged 
to do their duty, or there was no pay. A Government 
Report, quoted by Mr Ranganatham, says 

His duties are to keep watch at night, to find out all 
arrivals and departures observe all strangers and report all 
suspicious persons to the village headman He is likewise 
hound to know tbs character of each man m the village and 
in the event of a theft committed In the village bounds it 
IB hi 9 duty to detect the thief He is enabled to do this by his 
early habits of inquisitiveness and observation as well as by 
the nature of bis allowances which being partly a small 
share of the gram and similar property belonging to each 
house be is always kept on the watch to ascertain his fees 
and always inmotion to collectthem ‘When a theft or rob 
bery happens the watchman commences his enquiries and 
researches it is very common for bun to track a thief by hi<» 
footsteps and if he does this to another village so as to 
satisfy the watchman there his re'iponsibility ends and it is 
the duty of the watchman of the new village to take up the 
pursuit The last village to which the thief has been clearly 
traced becomes answerable for the property stolen which 
would otherwise fall on the village where the robbery was 
committed The watchman is obliged to make good this 
amount 80 far ae bis means go and the remainder is 
levied on his village 

A last quotation from Mr Ranganatham shows how 
difficult it IS to get justice under the present system. 

The people suffer also in regard to the Administration of 
Justice When referring to the Village Headmen I stated 
that they as a rule combined in themselves the offices of 
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Msgistpato and of Civil Judgs But it is ono thing to give 
them the power to try cases and another to create sufficient 
trust in their integrity and impartiality among the people so 
that they may freely utilise the services of the Headmen to 
dispose of their petty Civil and Criminal cases Enough ha«i 
been said to show how the short-sighted changes introduced 
by the British brought about diversity of interests and lack 
of goodwill between the villagers and their local officers, 
with the consequence that the gulf between them has been 
widening so far that the common folk have come to regard the 
village officials as the irresponsible representatives of an 
unsympathetic bureaucracy and think it futile to expect fair 
play and justice at their hands So people requiring judicial 
redress now go long distances to fi’e their cases before the 
regular tribunals and are obliged to be constantly away 
from their villages to be present during the enquiry of their 
cases This means not only great dislocation of work at 
home and loss of income for the days they are absent from 
the village, but, m addition, considerable expense and moon' 
venience to all concerned m the cases 

It 13 comparatively in a few classes of cases only that 
Courts in India are permitted the help of jurors or assessors. 
The trying Magistrate or Judge has generally no local know- 
ledge of the conditions and the habits of the people who 
appear before him As the enquiry takes place as a rule far 
away from the place of offence or the cause of action, there 
IS not available, at the place of enquiry, that public opinion 
which, being acquainted with the facts of the case, can imme- 
diately and effectively check any tendencies towards exagge- 
ration or prevarication on the part of parties or witnesses to 
a case In the old days, the old village Panchfiyat would 
deal with the civil and criminal cases of comparatively leas 
serious character, and dispose of them in their own village 
Instead of that they now have to go long distances in order to 
have their cases heard You will understand the incon- 
venience that IS caused to the people especially when 
I tell you that in Madras there is one Criminal 
Court for every 55 villages or 150 square miles, and one 
Civil Court for every 212 villages or 575 square miles Think 
of all the trouble the peoploare now put to obtain justice 
Justice, if it is to be worth anything at all, should be cheap 
and prompt, instead of which it is extremely costly and doubt- 
ful whether it is obtainable at all The truth can be known 
only in the villages and not by people living far away, who 
have no knowledge of the habits or veracity of the people 
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they are dealing with In my own experience, I have had to 
deal with such cases when acting as a Government OfBcer 
On one occasion, I had a man come to me with a 
complaint I asked him to state his case, and in the end 
he alleged that his house had been broken into and some 
jewels and other things stolen I felt there was something 
wrong, and still I did not know how I could, on the mere 
statement of the man, come to the conclusion that his story 
was not true Some time after, without telling anybody, I 
went to the man’s village, and, in the presence of the villa- 
gers there asked him what he had tosay, andl was surprised 
when the man bluntly said that his complaint was not true 
Do you think that this man was suddenly filled with remorse 
and wanted to tell the truth ? No But he knew that it was 
no use, and would be unwise, to give his testimony in the 
village, where I had the means of checking myself his state- 
ment, whereas I had it not before He knew he would be 
contradicted by the people there, if he made any 
untrue statements I was thus able to give justice to 
the other man, better than if I had dealt with the case a 
long way off That is one of the defects of (the present 
method of administering Jtutice 

To the question, “What should be done?” our answer 
IS Restore the Panchiyat, and place m its hands the 
affairs of the village, with real power and effective 
autonomy, as it was described by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
1830 

The Village Communities are little republics, having 
nearly everything they can want within themselves 
and almost independent of any foreign relxtian3 They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts Dynasty after 
dynasty tumbles down, revolution succeeds revolution, 
but the Village Community remains the same The union of 
Village Commumties, each one forming a separate little State 
iQ itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the peoples of India, through all 
the revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and is 
in a high degree conducive to their happiness, and to the en- 
joyment of a great portion of freedom and independence. 

Let us then consider how this necessary reform 
may be speedily brought about 
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Tbe Revival or the Pancbayat 

Under this title, I gave the second of the three lec- 
tures on the Village, mentioned already, that were deli- 
vered in London by Mr A Ranganatham, M L 0 , and 
myself, m 1924 And I want to put here some of 
the authorities on which I rely in pressing the resto- 
ration of the Sub-Provincial Units of Govern- 
ment to the place of power and dignity they held for 
ages in India. My thesis is The possibility of tbe resto- 
ration of these Sub-Provincial Units of Government to 
be effective in reality hes in the rebuilding of the Fanchd- 
yat, the Sabha, (Talukd or Tahsil) and the Samiti (ZiUa, 
District), properly interlinked and correlated 

The Decentralisation Committee, appointed m 1907 
by King Edward VII, though consisting of five English- 
men and only one Indian— Romesh Chandra Dutt — says : 

Throughout the greater part of India the Village consti- 
tutes the primary territorial unit of Government organi- 
sation, and from the villages are built up larger administra- 
tive entities (Part III, Chap XVIII, § 694 ) 

These Villages 

formerly possessed a largo degree of local autonomy This 
autonomy has now disappeared, owing to the establishment of 
local Civil and Crimina) Courts, the present Revenue and 
Police organisation, the increase of communication, the 
growth of individualism and tbe operation of the individual 
raiyatwan system, which is extending even in the north of 
India Nevertheless, the VilUge remains the first unit of 
administration, the principal Village functionaries — the head- 
man, the accountant and the village watchman — are largely 
utilised and paid by Government and there is still a ceitain 
amount of common Village feeling and interests 

“ Paid by Government ” instead of appointed by the 
Village There hes the secret of the rum The Village 
servants were made responsible to and were paid by an 
ascending scale of Government officials. Sub-Tahsildar, 
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Tabsildar, Deputy Collector, Collector The Eepori 
continues * 

We consider thaS as Local Self Government should com 
mence m the Villages with the establishment of Village Pan 
chlyats, so the next step should be the constitution of Boards 
for areas of smaller size than a District We desire, there 
fore to see Sub District Boards universally established, as 
the principal agencies of Rural Board Associations (§ 736) 

But all “ completely under the eye and band of the 
District authorities’* No real freedom, and therefore no 
interest 

In 1917, 1 asked 

It is admitted that the Village Communities have disinte- 
grated under British administration, but the Report urges 
their re establishment It seems that some witness doubted 
"whether the people are sufficiently advanced in education 
and independence for any measure of village autonomy 
there speaks the spint of the bureaucrat The Villages bad 
been autonomous for thousands of years, invasions, changes 
of rule lapse of time had left them active, a century and 
a half of British Rule had made them unfit m this witness' 
mind, to manage their own affairs Why this strange 
deterioration under a rule supposed to be uplifting? 
Because, on the Procrustes bed of Bureaucracy, all that did 
not fit it had to be chopped off , the villagers had their own 
waye, which had served them well, but they were not the 
Collector s ways so they were bad Only Home Rule will 
reintegrate Village Government 

And in 1924, 1 reiterated, and in 1925 1 repeat the same 
plea for the reintegration of Village Government by 
villagers On this, hear Swami Vivek&nanda 

Children of India, 1 am here to speak to you to day about 
some practical things and my object in reminding you about 
the glories of the Past is simply this Many times have I been 
told that looking into the Past only degenerates and leads to 
nothing, and that we should look to the future That is true 
But out of the past is built the future Look back, therefore, 
as far as you can, dnnk deep of the eternal fountains that are 
behind, and after that look forward, march forward, and 
make India brighter, greater, much higher than she ever was 
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Our ancestors -were great We must recall that We must 
learn the elements of our being, the blood that courses m our 
veins , we must have faith m that blood, and what it did in 
the Past, and out of that faith, and consciousness of pMt 
greatness, we must buiM an India yet greater than what she 
has been 

Gradually the Panchayat must renew the Village 
gaieties of the past If I may quote myself again 

The Village would become articulate through its Panch^ 
yat, and would no longer be the dumb and often driven 
creature which it is to day And it would be brought into 
touch with the larger life The PanchSyat might invite lec- 
turers, organise discussions arrange amusements, games, 
etc All Village life would be lifted to a higher level, widen 
ed and enriched by such organisation, and each Village, fur 
ther, forming one of a group of villages would realise its 
unity with others, and thus become an organ of the larger 
corporate life 

Let us remember the music and the dancing, the 
drums and the pipes, the singing, before spoken of Even 
now many a village has its tom-tom and its flute, its 
‘iingmg Bhajana party, and how the villagers en 3 oy 
the«e Moreover they have village sports, wrestling, 
staff play and the like, while the girls have what m 
England would be called may-pole dances 

The present system is destroying India’s life 
Remember the words of Gopal Krishna Gokhale on the 
stunting of the Indian Race (See p 29 ) 

The Fanch&yat is being revived here and there, and 
the Nations Convention founds on it its Common- 
wealth of India Bill 

It has been seen above that Lord Bryce pointed out 
that where there were small units of Government they 
‘should be utilised for the training of the Nation in Self- 
Government on a larger scale, and any Nation governing 
the land which was not its own birth-place, if seriously 
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desirous of helping another to Self-Government, would 
surely utilise the age-long system in India of successive 
areas of Government, justified by its stability m India 
Each village governed itself, but was also one of a group 
of ten villages, with a similar Government , ten 
of such groups, 100 villages, formed another unit 
of Government, 1000 villages, and so on The 
arrangements needed for the larger group may be read in 
Manu*B Institutes, and elsewhere Such groups become 
States ruled by a Council, or by a King with his Minis- 
ters Had the East India Company established itself in 
India from any of the high motives of Guardianship, 
Trusteeship and the like, discovered in recent times to 
justify the British Government in holding India as a 
Dependency — to the great enrichment of England and 
the impoverishment of India— it would have utilised the 
democratic elements of Government which it found 
here, but, to do it justice, it did not add hypo- 
crisy to its usurpations It frankly sought wealth, 
it annexed and plundered for the benefit of its 
trade It was out for gain, not for philanthropy Its 
policy, therefore, gave India ignorance for education, 
poverty for wealth, enslavement for liberty, but, at least, 
it nevei pretended to be a benevolent Trustee, remaining 
in India for the benefit of its Ward It sometimes «ent 
a portion of its loot to the City Churches in London 
When the Crown took over the country, an effort 
V as made to undo some of the mischief brought about by 
the misrule of the Company, and with good intentionc, 
but with much ignorance, it sought to plant in India a 
copy of its own institutions in Local Government As I 
have said elsewhere, commenting on the \ lew taken by 
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Lord Bonaldshay, ex -Governor of Bengal, in his India ' 
A Bird’s Eye Fiete, on the habit of the Englishman 
of importing his own institutions into other lands; 

He makes some remarks, which are a little biting, as to 
the way in which the ^glishman insists on putting his own 
particular institutions in fore© in any country in which he 
has authority It seems that Emerson — I had not remembered 
this myself — remarked upon this peculiarity, and said that 
"the Englishman Sticks to his traditions and usages, and, so 
help him God, he will force his Island bye laws down the 
throat of great countries like India, China, Canada, Australia” 
(p 125) Lord Ronaldahay agrees with that view, and thinks 
the policy is an extraordinarily mistaken one , for he says " It 
must be admitted that, in deciding upon the type of local autho- 
rity to be established m India, the authorities of the day went 
a long way towards justifying that somewhat caustic criticism 
(p 136) He then deals with the way followed in England, 
and in India, therefore, the British think that "the inhabi- 
tants of the towns should likewise elect representatives to 
construct, maintain, and light their streets, provide and main- 
tain their municipal buildings,*’ look after the public health 
and 80 on, and he says The result was not altogether happy, 

and a people, with a less robust belief in the excellence of 
their own institutions, might indeed have found cause for dis- 
couragement at the manner m which the useful, if somewhat 
unambitious, sphere of municipal administration at any rate, 
the great principle of * Government by the people and for the 
people * was given application ” {Ibid) He quotes the remark 
that the "existing institutions ore, to a considerable degree, 
alien from the spirit of the people" fp 131) 

On the other hand. Lord Ronaldshay bears witness to 
the success of an experiment m Bengal of the Village 
Panchhyat based on the old model 

The following remarks of Lord Ronaldshay are 
valuable, as he lias grasped the Indian difficulty and its 
remedy : 

That India evolved many centuries ago a highly deve- 
loped system of Local Self-Government is undoubted , that it 
differed m kind from the system which we have imported 
into India from the West is equally certain Corporate life m 
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ancient India took the form of guilds, notably of crafts guilds 
and merchant guilds Such organisations came into being 
spontaneously, and themselves evolved the laws by which 
their activities were governed Such laws, according to the 
ancient law books of the country, commanded recognition at 
the hands of the King (ic, the Central Government), who 
was further charged with the duty of seeing that they were 
respected That ‘ cultivators, traders herdsmen money 
lenders, and artisans have authority to lay down laws for 
their respective classes,’ is asserted by Gautama some cen 
tunes B C , and that ‘ the King must discipline 
and establish again on the path of duty all such 
as have erred from their own laws, whether families, castes, 
guilds, associations, or people of certain districts ' is empha* 
sised by Yajhavalkya These bodies, therefore, were inde 
pendent of the Central Government, they were not its 
offspnng nor were their functions the product of devolution, 
as in the case of such bodies as the Borough and County 
Councils of Great Britain On the contrary, they were social 
organisations with authority which was not derived from, but 
which oompetled the recognition of, the Central Government. 
Side by side with or out of these early guilds came into 
being village assemblies modelled on similar lines and 
possessing an equivalent status, which seem to have exercised 
judicial and municipal powers, and to have administered 
endowments for secular and religious purposes (pp 132, 133) 
I am not prepared to commit myself to the idea that 
the Village Govemmentoriginated from craft guilds and 
the like, because it is shown historically to have con- 
sisted of families who settled down together, and the 
family rather than the craft idea dominates But m 
every clan of families there were families pursuing differ- 
ent crafts, and we find that a rule prevailed that wrong- 
doers should be tried by men of their own craft, practi- 
cally by a jury of the wrong-doer’s peers Also, in 
large villages, each craft had its “chen,” or site for 
the houses of the craftsmen 

Lord Ronaldshay further remarks 
I have devoted some apace to a consideration of the 
system of administration in force in Ancient India because 
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of the obvious bearitis which it has upon the question 
which I have been discussing, namely, the unsuitability of 
the particular type of Local Self Government which we have 
instituted to the genius of the Indian people It is, I think, a 
not unreasonable deduction from the knowledge which we 
now possess of theory and practice of Government in Ancient 
India that if, instead of creating Municipal and District 
Boards of the Western type, we had begun by recreating the 
village organisations which were congenial to the people 
Local Self Government would have made more satisfactory 
progress than has actually been the case The steps which 
have been taken in various parts of India in recent 
yeare to establish Village Self Governing bodies have 
been handicapped by the prior existence of District and Local 
Boards Instead of being the foundation of the whole edifice, 
they have had to ho tacked on to the already existing institu 
tions and difficulty has, consequently, been experienced in 
fitting them into the general scheme (pp 139, 140) 

It was not until 1919 that a special Act 
known as the Bengal Village Self Government Act was pass* 
cd with the object of placing Union Boards as far as possible 
upon a sound statutory basis, and of providing for the crea 
tion of Village Courts and Benches This salutary return in 
the direction of the ancient indigenous system is breathing 
new life into Local Self Government Let me conduct the 
reader to a Bengal ViUago the scene of the activities of a 
newly founded Union Board (p 189), 

Lord Ronaldshay then gives a very interesting 
account of a visit he paid to East Bengal, where a 
Panchayiit was working, under the alien name of a 
Union Board He writes 

To such a village m the Dacca District I came, not long 
after the passing of the Village Self Government Act of 1919, 
to meet the members of th© Union Board, and was conducted 
to a pandal erected in a small open apace, the counterpart of 
the English village green All round the pandal in perspiring 
groups stood the sparsely clad population of the village 
d wViat. was going forward In 
front of me m the centre of the pandal stood a table, on 
which were placed the books of the Union Board, and round 
me were seated the members of the Board bearded and rever* 
end seigneurs, men who earned the confidence of their fellow 
villagers 
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A email tax known as the Chaakidari Tax for the upkeep 
of the village police is a compulsory levy, but under the 
Village Self Government Act, a Union Board may impose 
additional taxation to enable it to undertake various 
works for the benefit of the villages I was shown the 
accounts The Board, though of recent creation, had 
imposed additional taxation amounting to a quarter of 
the Chaukidari Tax. Bid the villagers object? I asked 
At first, yea, but it was explained that the Board wanted 
the money for the construction of certain wells Now, 
above all things, the villagers wanted wells, for a supply of 
good drinking water was a long felt want They would see 
what the Board could do The Board, it seemed, did very 
well , and during the coming year the rate of taxation was to 
be doubled for further improvements Presently I saw the 
wells, excellent circular shafts lined with brick, some feet in 
diameter and with a neat coping round the top The cost had 
been Rs 300— £20 — per well, and neither the District Board nor 
any other agency, I was told, could construct such wells for 
less than double the sum, for the village bad done the 
work itself, the Chairman of the Board bad kept the 
accounts and done all the clerical work, a member of the 
Board bad supervised construction, the labor had come from 
the village itself There had been, in fact, no middleman 
charges, and the village bad got the full value of every rupee 
spent The year before, twenty five of the Boards m the 
District had raised no revenue by taxation other than that of 
the Chaukidari Tax , this year all but fourteen of the one 
hundred and thirty Union Boards which bad been established 
within the area had levied additional rates (pp 144 — 146) . . . 

The trial of petty cnmins] cases and civil suits was a func- 
tion of the guilds of ancient India, and the experi- 
mental establishment of Village Courts and Benches under 
the Act of 1919 met with immediate success In the year 
1921, 652 criminal cases and 2^18 civil suits were instituted 
before fourteen such Courts and Benches, a single village 
Court disposing of 260 cml suits and 66 criminal cases 

It would seem, therefore, that the village is still the 
fundamental unit in the communal life of India , and it is 
worth noting in passing, as significant of the feelings of the 
village population that at a recent Conference of representa- 
tives of Union Boards in the Dacca District, a proposal was 
put forward for discussion for the abolition of District Boards 
More significant still, the proposal was earned (p 148) 
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I have given these long quotations because they ■will 
have more weight than anything I can say 

LordMorley, who ■was then Secretary of State for 
India, wrote m 1909, to the Viceroy, and asked him “ to 
consider tho best way of carrying out a policy that would 
make the village a starting-pomt m public life " (p 132) 
This wise policy has not been fully carried out anywhere 
There are Village Panch&yats, Village Forest Pancha- 
yats, Village Courts, working admirably, each on its 
o^wn line, but there is no co ordination All village acti- 
vities should be centred in one PanchSyat, ivhich 
should divide itself into administrative Committees, 
as in Dewan Bahadur T Kangachanars admirable Bill 
(See National Convention Memoranda No 10) Also 
the Village Panch&yat should be related to the Taluka — 
or Sub Bistnct— Sabha, and that to the District Samiti 
At present there is no rational relation 

The Hetarn or Trae Democrccy to the East 

In the CommoniveaHh of India Bill, drafted and 
issued by the NATIONAL CONVENTION, it has carried 
out this necessary correlation, and has thus made 
the Bill a coherent whole, built up from the Village to 
the Central Government Each Council is related to the 
one below it and the one above it This and the corre't- 
ponding grading of the electorates are the characteristics 
of tho Bill, and make it differ fundamentally from all 
western legislation on the subject For a huge country 
like India, such a system alone can give real Self Govern- 
ment, and make the villager feel that he controls the 
matters which affect his daily life To vote once m three 
years for a distant Parliament of which he knows no 
thing, and who'« legislation rarely touches his daily life. 
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does not raise any interest or enthusiasm To vote every 
year for his Village Panch&yat and to be sometimes 
elected to it, the Panchayat which regulates all the 
things of his daily life, that he feels as Self Government 
The one is called Democracy m the West The other is a 
true Democracy in the East 

The ‘ True Democracy in the East,’ as just said, is 
founded in the Village as the primary unit of Govern- 
ment, as it existed from time immemorial down to 1816 
I have already said that the rum of the Village was 
effected by the substitution of officials appointed by 
Government for the officers of the Village, freely elected 
by the villagers themselves The British Rulers m 
passing stray Panchayat Acts haphazard, have shewn 
their distrust of Indians by following the advice of the 
Decentralisation Commission to keep the Local Bodies 
completely under the hand of the Collector, the generally 
English Head of the District 

I have alluded more than once to Dewan Bahadur T 
Rangachanars Madras Panch&yat Act (Convention 
Memoranda No 10) which is a model of what such an Act 
should be While vesting all necessary powers in the 
Panchayat it naturally does not say anything a® to the 
ad\antages which will accrue to the villages by the 
knowledge which will flow down to it from above, 
nor of the higher franchises which a villager can 
gain by improving himself thus opening up to 
each villager avenues to higher powers and respon- 
sibilities as he increases his own capacities and his 
own knowledge In the Commonwealth of India Bill, 
the Units of Government laid down are the Gr&ma 
(Mauza Village) the Taluka (Tahsil, Sub District) the 
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Zilla (District, urban or rural), the R&slitra (Subh&, 
Province), and the whole Country, Hindustan (India) 
These five are defined, and their powers (administrative, 
legislative and judicial), with then franchises, and 
qualifications of candidates for each laid down 

Tlie Village controls its own Primary School , the 
Talukfi, the Lower Secondary, or Middle, Schools , the 
District, Higher Secondary or High Schools, and Colleges ; 
the Province, the Universities At each stage, manual 
accompanies the literary education, whethei it be the 
simple industries or crafts worked in the Village, or the 
scientific, commercial, industrial, artistic, education of 
the secondary stage, about the middle of which specialis- 
ation, according to the tendencies of the pupil, 
should begin, after a sound common foundation 
by the training of brain, hands and eye has been 
laid, as the necessary condition of easy «ocial life 
in manhood and womanhood Tliroughout, religious 
and moral teaching will be given, and the body will 
be trained by athletic^, games, and exercises of all sorts, 
w ith periodical medical inspection 

From the Province, the best knowledge needed in the 
various Districts should be gathered for the best experts 
obtainable from any countrj, in a Provincial Institute, 
and that u**eful to each District sent down to its 
Technical Institute , therein should less highly trained 
but competent experts direct the research into the •soils of 
the District, the manures «!uited to each, the crops most 
suitable, with stores of seeds, etc , to be drawn on by the 
Talukas for application in their Model Farms, where the 
Mllagcrs could see actual cultnation proceeding, the 
Tolukfts should keep stud animal'* for hire to the agncul- 
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turalists, machinery where helpful, stores of seeds 
suitable for the Villages, and have men ready to advise, 
and accept a villager for training in any new method, 
which he could, in turn, impart to his fellow-villagers 
It IS by such graded knowledge flowing downwards, and 
graded power open to all who will make more of them- 
selves, rising upwards, that wealth and prosperity and 
happiness would come back to our country, and India 
would regain these as the natural fruitage of her regained 
Freedom 

Delimitation of Provinces 

It may be well to explain why some important 
matters have not been included in the Commonwealth of 
India Bill 

1 The present delimitation of Provinces has mostly 
been made m a more or less haphazard way, with- 
out any regard to the Mother tongues of the people 
Madras has five of these Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalam Onya , Bombay has four Mar&thi, Gujerati, 
Kanarese, Smdhi and so on If the masses who only 
know their own Mother-tongue are to take any interest 
in public business, it must reach them in their own 
tongue In both of these above, a large number of the 
educated know Samaknt, if Hindus, Arabic and Urdu if 
Musalmans, Zend if Parsis 

Again, the Districts within the Provinces are some- 
times of huge size Take, as example, Vizagapatam in the 
Madras Presidency It has an area of 17,223 square miles 
and a population of over 3,000,000 There are 267 Dis- 
tnctsin India, giving an average area of 4000 square miles, 
and an average population of 900,000 The average size 
of an English County is 1000 square miles, with average 
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population of 900,000. Comment is unnecessary. But it 
was thought better to leave such matters for the Indian 
Parliament to consider and decide, rather than encumber 
with them a Bill creating a Constitution. Indians can 
do such work far better than foreigners, and the matter 
need not be placed before the British Parliament. 

If any doubt if Indians are capable of ex:ercising 
powers and accepting responsibilities, let them realise that 
while they are now dwarfed and stunted in their deve- 
lopment by being persons in “our great Dependency,” 
deprived of power and responsibility and forced into the 
moulds of the foreign ruling Nation, it is impossible for 
them to grow into healthy and self-reliant manhood and 
womanhood. What reason is there to suppose that the 
present generation of Indians is different from those who 
administered this land so well for millennia that the 
merchants of the various Kingdoms of Europe cast greedy 
and covetous eyes upon it, and fought each other in order 
to snatch a chance of “ shaking the pagoda tree,” their 
countries rising in wealth aud prosperity as they drained 
India “ white,” to use Lord Salisbury’s accurate but terri- 
ble phrase ? 

There is plenty of evidence available of the value and 
the influence of the Panchayat in the evil days which 
preceded its-fall. Dr. John Matthai quotes two English 
writers on this behalf, and Lord Ronaldshay’s evidence 
of the good effects of its partial revival has been given .at 
length. Dr. John Matthai writ(»; 

The chief advantage of aPanchflyat was, of course, the 
obligation which the very nature of the tribunal threw upon 
the parties and witnesses to tell the truth. In a small 
concentrated community, it was not likely that anyone 
who cared to live a comfortable life, would venture an 
untruth before a Council of bis fellows. Sleoman, in his 
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Eambles and Hecollecttons (toI II, Chap ii.pp 34 — 5,1893), 
has an interesting comment on the difficulty he sometimes 
felt in arriving at the truth, in cases in which sepoys were 
involved, " and yet, I believe, there are no people in the 
world from whom it is more easy to get it in their own 
village communities, where they state it before their rela- 
tions, elders and neighbors, whose esteem is necessary to 
happiness and can be obtained only by adherence to truth”. 
Another advantage which must have helped the long conti- 
nuance of the system was that, in the greater or lesser degree 
of isolation in which village communities often found them- 
selves, there was no other tribunal of any competence before 
which disputes could be easily lodged Moreover, the local 
authority and knowledge of the elders rendered the 
Panchiyat in ordinary cases — that is, in cases which did not 
entail undue labor — clear and prompt in its decision. 

Dr Matthai gives much interesting evidence of the 
value of Panch&yate , he quotes Mr A. D Campbell, 
I, C S , who states 

I hare often found the parties (disputes on land rsrenue) 
resist all argument on the part of my native servants as well 
as of myself, but immediately concede the point with cheer- 
fulness, when decided m favor of the Government, by a 
Panchiyat {loc at p 167) 

In disputes about water irrigating village lands and 
in other local matters, there is evidence that decisions of 
the East India Company Collector gave offence and vrero 
open to charges of favoritism, the decision of the 
Panchayat, or of its officer in charge of the department 
in which the matter of dispute arose, was at once accept- 
ed, and there was no more trouble As I have said 
elsewhere 

All this IS perfectly natural, but it is almost impossible 
to convince an Englishman that any way can be bettor than 
his own Nation’s way of doing things None the less It 
remains true that any real Self Government in India must be 
founded on universal suffrage m each village, the real Self- 
Government formed in India from time immemorial 

The great obstacle in the way of restoring the old 
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prosperity of tho villages, and thereby giving content- 
ment for unrest, is the pnvato property m land establish- 
ed in India by tho British Rulers It is in danger m 
their own countrj , where the landle'ss classes, being now 
educated, see the great ^vrong inflicted on all who are 
born into a land where the soil is owned by a section 
of tho population, and tho rest liavo to make tho best 
terms they can for the right to live m the country 
of tlioir birth Tho “ Permanent Settlement of Bengal ” 
has created the analogue of the British landlord, vv ith 
his unjust privileges and “vested inteiests" The Taluq- 
dars and Zamindars of Agra and Oudh take about 40 
per cent of the gross produce, and tho Govomment takes 
10 p c or ‘=oniotunes only 8 Tlio Mirasdars in Madras — 
mostly absentee landlords — take a much higher porcont- 
ago for tho permission to grow crops on their land There 
has been plenty of protest, both from Indian and British 
WTriters during the last century, against tho way in 
winch Britain, tho “ Trustee,” is mismanaging tho estate 
of its Indian "Ward” I have mentioned (see p 86) 
Mr Shore’s remarks in 1837 In tho preceding year, 
Mr Marriott had pointed out that tho country was 
far moro prosperous under “ native Rule,” Poverty and 
Uu'British Pule tn India, by Dadabhai Naoro]i(p 44), 
and he comments on tho “ licav'y tribute ‘ which India 
pays to her Trustee Taxation is rising, not falling, 
and tho manipulation of the exchange value of tho 
rupee, to tho disturbance of trade and tho rum of many 
Indian merchants, adds to tho poverty of tho country 
Tins could bo stopped by giving to India a gold 
standard, tho English sovereign, instead of allow- 
ing its value to jump up and down, so that neither 
pm ate persons nor trader*, when they purchase, 
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ever know what payment they will have to make when 
it falls due Taxation is constantly nsing Land 
revenue was 26 2 crores in 1698. 301m 1910^ m the 
succeeding years it was 33, 34, 341^, 34V5, 3534> 35^, 35, 
34, 36^, 3454 crores The total net revenue in 1909-10 
was £74,600000, in 1911-12 jt was 85 crores, in the 
succeeding years OOl^ 861/^, 79^, nearly 84, 103, 120, 129, 
nearly 138, 1441^ m 1920 21 Yet the Indian Civil 
Service, by the Lee Commission Report, is to add to this 
about a crorc and a quarter, added apparently with a 
light heart, but m 1921— the last year to winch The 
Staiistvcal Abstract n earned, there was a deficit of 
26 crores, diminished m the succeeding years by 
increased taxation To add more than a crore to the 
deficit in order to increase the emoluments of the 
Services to a higher figure, while the remunerative 
subjects are starved, could only be done by a foreign 
Trustee with a helpless Ward The “safeguards pro- 
vided in the Act of 1319 arc all for the benefit of the 
IVustco It IS the Ward whose interests require them 

For how long is this financial control to continue ? 

Apart from this I have stated liero enough facts 
about the incfliciency of Bntish irresponsible Rule in 
India to proio that a change m tho system of Govern- 
ment IS imperatively nece^ry, and that without delay, 
unless India is to die Continued life is impossible under 
present conditions Reduced to miserable poverty, with 
tiltlo hold on physical life, with millions suffering from 
hunger throughout their lives, witJi the shortest average 
life-pcnod known, With a fnghtful infantile mortality, 
immersed in Ignorance, full of unrest due to continued 
suffering, and growing desperate with the alr-enco of all 
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remedy and seeing no hope of chajige in the darkness of 
their existence — bow can India live, how can such a 
condition of things much longer continue ? How much 
longer ought it to continue? Matthew Arnold wrote of a 
“Power that makes for Righteousness” The Hebrew 
Prophet cried “ Venly there is a God that judgeth the 
earth ” In the Mah&bh&mta we read Bhishma’s warning 
to Yudhishtbira “ Bew are of the weak The tears of the 
weak undermine the throne of Kings ” 

For the sake of India’s life and of Britain’s honor, in 
tho name of human ruth and Divine Justice, I appeal to 
all good men and women in both countries to join their 
hands and hearts m a resolute effort to save Britain from 
shame and India from quickly-commg death Tho fate 
of Humanity ts largely involved m the events of the next 
few years, for either India and Bntain, linked by Lo\t 
and Justice, wiU enter together tho Now Era, m peace 
and equal honor, or else will arise tho Groat War bet- 
ween the colored and tho white races, a life and death 
grapple in which the world will bo laid desolate, and 
civilisation will again crash down, covering tho wide 
earth with its ruins, until a stronger and a nobler race 
will appear to take our place, and build a renovated world. 



CHAPTER V 
CONCLUfilON' 

An Appeal to the Nation 
CIo*c up the Ranks 

As a buplo call toundH through tlio dm of battUt 
through the thunder of guns, calling on the fighting men 
to advance or retreat, so has a silver trumpet-note rung 
out from realms invisible, calling on scattered parties, 
fighting for the Freedom of the Indian Motherland, to 
close up their ranks and advance together, to capture the 
Government of their own country, to catablisU Swaraj 
That trumpetmote rings over the battle-field where 
Autocracy and Rcprescntaljvc Government arc locked 
m deadly stnfc, which must lead to the triumph of one 
or the other It is the same battle as was fought out m 
Luropo Ixituecn the Allies, who fought “to make the 
world safe for Democracy, and tlio Central Powers, 
who fought for the establishment of a world wide 
Empire, based on military force, directed by a "War- 
Lord, who claimed to bo the Vicegerent of the Most 
High The issue of that struggle freed many subject 
Nations but they were all white They were helped by 
colored men by Indians from the East, by Africans from 
the South, these colored hosts poured out their blood to 
free white men in Europ*' , they returned to their own 
lands to find white men dominating their own people, as 
the Kaiser had sought to dominate Europe Europe was 
set free , India, the Heart of Asia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, with Egypt and the whole African 
Continent, remained under white yokes The issue w hich 
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statesmen should have strained every nerve to avoid, the 
issue of the vrorld-dommation of the vrhite races over 
the colored, has been forced to the front, and has to be 
determined, ere the great struggle that began in 1914 can 
find its ending in a world at peace. 

I have spoken above of “ realms invisible Let me 
put it more plainly. I believe that the world is governed 
ultimately, so far as our Solar System is concerned, by 
Him whom the Greeks called the I/XJOS, the WORD, and 
that Word is the Voice of GOD. is GOD, for this portion 
of His universe. His Viceroys rule the planets of svhich 
our world is one. In our world. He has spoken through 
His Messengers, whom Hindus and Buddhists call Rishis, 
Christians and Muhammadans Prophets, and He uses 
Devas or Angels, the Hosts invisible with them. All the 
religions, including the Zoroastrian, believe in this, though 
to many it may be ‘*a pious belief” rather than an 
active fact. All acknowledge it in their prayers, even if 
they ignore it in their lives. A practical active belief in 
it underlies all my own life, since I am what is sometimes 
called “a practical mystic”. But the appeal of this 
article Is valid without it, ou grounds of human justice, 
for those who ignore or deny this one paragraph. I 
believe, as the soldiers believed in the battlefields of 
north-eastern France, that the “Patron Saints” of 
England and France, S. George and S. Joan, the Maid of 
Orleans, and many Angels, helped the human warriors 
in those deadly struggles, and saved the grey hosts from 
rbllmg over them to victory. To me, the decision of the 
British Cabinet, establishing the dominance' of the white 
race in Kenya, of 9,000 whites over 22,000 civilised color- 
ed men and 2,500,000 mosUy uncivilised colored men, is 
answered by that “silver trumpet-note from realms 
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mviSibJe,” calling on India to lead In the struggle for 
Freedom for the colored races of the \vorld, and to that 
end to close up her ranks 

Be that as it may, there aw reasons enough and to 
spare why she should lead it Tlie Cabinet of Great 
Britain, m the appropriately named White Paper, 
has thrown down the challenge, trampling on the 
Kesolution signed by Britain in the Imperial Conference 
of 1921, and making it a “ftcrap of paper" — as did the 
Kaiser in 1914 with the Treaty of the Neutrality of 
Belgium, signed by Germany (In this we must not 
include the South African Go\ernmcnt, as General 
Smuts refused to Sign the Resolution, and therefore has 
not broken his word ) The Kenj a decision is the decision 
of the Cabinet, Major Ormsby-Goro has told us The 
question to be decided, therefore, is Shall the British 
Empire become a White Commonwe^lth, ruling over 
subject colored races all the world over, or shall it bo an 
Indo British Cojnmonwealtb~‘‘Indo” standing for tlio 
colored races as “ British ’ stands for the white ? 

Now, in the answer to this, the main element is the 
winning of Swaraj by India She cannot use her strength 
while ehe is a subject Nation I know that Mr Lloyd 
George said, during the War, that the term “subject 
Nation " should no longer be used But why not, so 
long as it represents a fact? Taxation against the will 
of the representatives of tho people is the chief sign of 
subjection, and the restoration of the grant for the Royal 
Commission on the Services and of that for the Railways, 
and the Certification of the Finance Bill were three 
cases in one session of such taxation Lord Ronaldshay 
acted in the spirit of the Reform Act though its letter 
Av? tbff rr? 192J ami 25 — 
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■when, on the refusal of the Police Grant, he explained 
the need for it, and saying that he could not discharge 
his responsibilities -without it, and that it -was for him to 
resign if there -were a definite breach between the Coun 
cil and himself, re submitted it to the Council, which 
then granted it, with a reduction which he accepted In 
this struggle, Swaraj is our main objective because, with 
that, the power of Whitehall will be broken, and we can 
protect our own Nationals Kenya is only a skirmish, but 
none the less must we fight it, because the whole princi- 
ple IS iniolved In the mam struggle we shall win, 
this IS but an outpost affair But the silver trumpet-note 
bids us fight it, and therefore to cease our quarrelings, 
to abandon our dissensions, for they threaten our advance 
to Freedom, are banners in our way , we should be, we 
must be, one great band of brethren, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, feelmg that the insult and humiliation of our 
brothers abroad are the insult and humiliation of India, 
our Motherland, and that the insult and humiliation bid 
us to have done with discord, and to irenew our active 
brotherhood, as children of one Bh&ratara5,t& as we felt 
it in the unity which earned us forward so mightily and 
wonderfully from 1914 to the end of 1918 

Three solemn duties lie before us, to accompany 
the winning of Swar&j First, to set our own 
house m order by cleansing our hands from the sin of 
untouchability , we cannot rationally protest against 
colored untouchability abroad until we abolish outcaste 
untouchability at home And this we can do without 
legislation, each in our homes and circle of acquaintances 
and neighbors, although legislation is also eminently 
desirable True, the Kenya decision sanctions it in fact, 
though not in word, and the setting apart of an area in 
10 
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the Lowlands for Indians is like our setting apart 
villages for outcastes Since then there has been the 
outrage on the Africans, by the approval of forced 
labor, t c , the re-introduction of slavery 

Second, to consult on measures to be taken to bring 
home to Great Britain, her Cabinet, and the white settlers 
in Kenya, that the Kenya decisions are intolerable 
and must be reversed When Confucius was asked 
whether he would return good for evil, being a states- 
man dealing with National affairs, and not a Sanny&sln, 
he answered “ With what then will you return good ? 
Recompense good with good, and evil with Justice ’ 
Reciprocity of treatment is justice between Nations and 
has been definitely sanctioned as the Right of every 
Nation towards other Nations The buying of South 
African coal instead of Bengal, and the checking of the 
Bengal industry, emphasise the necessity for Swar&j 
Some effective measures we must seek, for the Kenya 
decision assails the Idea! of the Indo-Bntish Common- 
wealth, and if its policy is followed, that Ideal will be 
destroyed The path followed by many, from 1919 to 
1923, has not achieved its purpose, but, by our divisions, 
has encouraged Britain to commit the Kenya outrage 
Third, we have made 1924 and 1925 memorable by 
the holding of a NATIONAL CONVENTION to establish 
Swaraj in India in tho only way m which it can be 
established firmly and without bloodshed— by the elected 
representatives of the Nation meeting for that purpose 
in a Convention, because they cannot meet for it within 
the Legislatures But they can do it and have done 
it, outside them, as the elected of the Nation, ard if 
the Nation is behind them and behind the Commonwealth 
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of India Bill ■which they have framed, Swaraj will bo 
won. 

Let us then join in common counsel against the 
common danger, a contest between white and colored 
races that will wreck the civilisation of the world. There 
is no time to be lost. India’s anger is natural, just and 
righteous. GOD grant it may attain its natural, just and 
righteous end in Swaraj, and GOD forbid that it should 
become unmanageable, as 1 know it will do if the country 
remain divided as it is to-day. 

Comrades, I was one of those who led you in the 
advance from 1914 to 1919. You elected me as President 
of the undivided Congress of 1917. Pardon me, then, if 
in this moment of National, nay, of world, peril, I 
address you In favoi of Union and of Peace. 



APPENDIX I 


'^\}t (fbommontocaltlj of Snbia !BiU 

Tho following are some of the mam features of the 
Commonwealth of India Bill 

General Principles 

1 India will be placed on an equal footing with 
the Self Governing Dominions, sharing their responsi- 
bilities and their privileges. 

2 The right of Self Government will be exercised 
from the Village fGrdm or ifau 2 Q) upwards in each 
successive autonomous area of wider extent, namely the 
Talukft (or Tahsil or Sub District), the Distnct (or ZiM), 
the Province (or Ddshtra) and India (or ffindiistdn) 
excluding the Indian States 

3 The three great spheres of activity, Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, will, as far as possible be inde 
pendent of each other, while correlated in their working 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 

4 The following Fundamental Rights will be 
guaranteed to every person 

(o) Inviolability of the liberty of the person and of 
his dwelling and property 

(6) Freedom of conscience and the free practice ot 
religion, subject to public order or morality 

(c) Free expression of opinion and the right ot 
assembly peaceably and without arms, and of forming 
Associations or Unions, subject to public order or morality* 

(d) Free Elementary Education as soon as practicable. 
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(e) The use of roads, places dedicated to the public, 
CJourts of Justice, and the like. 

(/) Equality before the Law, irrespective of con- 
siderations of Nationality , and 

(g) Equality of sexes. 

Legislative 

5 There will be two Chambers in the Common- 
wealth Parliament, namely, the Legislative Assembly 
and the Senate The legislative Assembly will consist 
of 300 Members and the Senate of 150 

6. The Senate will have equal powers with the 
Legislative Assembly except in regard to Money Bills, 
which will originate only in the latter. The life of the 
liSgislative Assembly will be for 5 years and that of the 
Senate for 6 years, but the Assembly can be dissolved 
sooner by the Viceroy, while the Senate will have 
a continuous existence, with half the number of Members 
retiring every three years by a process of rotation. 

7. In the Provinces, the number of Members will 
vary from 100 to 200 according to the size and importance 
of the Province The life of a Legislative Council will 
ordinarily bo for 4 years, unless it is dissolved sooner by 
the Governor. There will be at present only one Chamber 
in the Provincial Legislatures, but provision has been 
made in the Bill for the addition of a Second Chamber in 
a Province, if it so decides In the District Samiti, Taluk& 
Sabh& and Village Panch&yat, which are termed the Sub- 
Provincnl Units of Government, the number the members 
will vary according to local conditions The ordinary 
Ufe-term of the District Samiti will be for three years, 
that of the Taluk& Sabhh for two years, and that of the 
Village Panch&yat for a year 
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Franchises 

8 The franchises for the various Legislative bodies 
have been graded, commencing with universal adult 
suffrage m the Village, and restricted by higher educative, 
administrative, property or other monetary qualifications 
in the case of each higher body The principle of direct 
election has been maintained throughout, except in the 
case of the Senate, where candidates will be nominated 
to a panel from which the electorate will make its choice 
A distinction has also been observed between Members 
and Electors, the qualifications for the former being kept 
at a somewhat higher level than for the latter 

9 The powers of the various Legislative bodies have 
been embodied in a Schedule to the Constitution , and 
residuary powers have been vested in the Commonwealth 
Parliament 

Defence And Foreign Affairs 

10 Beservation has been made as regards Defence 
and Foreign Affairs There will be a Defence Com- 
mission with a majority of Indians thereon, every five 
years, appointed by the Viceroy m consultation with the 
Cabinet The Commission will recommend a minimum of 
non votable expenditure for the Defence Forces, and also 
report on the progress of the Indianisation of those 
Forces In the event of disagreement, the Viceroy will 
have power to secure the minimum which, in his opinion, 
is n ecessary for the Defence Forces But no revenue of 
India may be spent on any branch of the Forces in which 
India ns are ineligible for holding Commissioned rank 
As 8 oon as the Commission recommends favorably, the 
Com monwealth Parliament may pass an Act to under- 
tak e the full responsibility of Defence 
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Executive 

11 There will be a Cabinet in the Government of 
India consisting of the Prime Minister and not less than 
7 Ministers of State, who will be collectively responsible 
for the administration of the Commonwealth The Prime 
Minister will be appointed by the Viceroy and the other 
Ministers on the advice of the Prime Minister The 
Viceroy will be temporarily in charge of the Defence 
Forces of the Commonweallb In all matters except as 
regards Defence, the Viceroy will act only upon the 
advice of the Cabinet The salaries of the Viceroy and 
of the Members of the Cabinet will be fixed by the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth , but in the case of the 
former, no alteration will come into force during his 
continuance in office The Cabinet will resign as soon as 
It has lost the support of a majority in the Legislative 
Assembly, unless the latter be dissolved 

12 In the Provinces, the same principles will apply 
as in the Government of the Commonwealth, except that 
the minimum number of Ministers will be three 

13 The powers and functions of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of State in Council over the 
revenues and the administration of India will be trans- 
ferred to the Commonwealth Executive 

Judicial 

14 There will be a Supreme Court of India, consist- 
ing of a Chief Justice and not less than two other Judges, 
with onginal as well as appellate jurisdiction to deal 
with such matters as may be determined by statute It 
will have power to deal with all matters arising out of 
the interpretation of the Constitution or of laws made by 
the Commonwealth Parliament It will also be the final 
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appellate authority in India, unless it certifies that the 
question is one which should be detennmed by the Privy 
Council 

15. The existing High Courts will have the same 
powers and authority as before the establishment of the 
Commonwealth 

FINANCE 

16 The revenues of the Commonwealth will foim a 
consolidated revenue fund, and will be vested in the 
Viceroy No revenue may be raised by the Executive 
without the sanction of Parliament 

17 No money may be drawn from the Treasury of 
the Commonwealth except with the consent of Parlia- 
ment 

18 The allocation of revenues between the Com- 
monwealth and Provinces will be decided by a Finance 
Commission every five years. There will be absolute 
freedom of trade, commerce and intercourse between the 
Provinces 

New Provinces 

19 Parliament will have the power to alter the 
limits of the existing Provinces or establish new Pro- 
vinces and make laws for their administration But in 
every case, the consent of the Provinces, or the area 
concerned, will be necessary before any alteration is 
made 

Minorities 

20 Communal Representation as now existing will 
be abolished, and all elections will be held on the basis of 
purely temtonal electorates As a temporary measure, 
the number of seats now reserved for Musalmdns and 
Europeans will be guaranteed for five years, at the end 
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of which penod the question of its continuance, modifi- 
cation or abolition will be etammed by a Francliise 
Commission 

Bills affecting the rebgion or the religious ntes or 
usages of a community or communities will be referred 
to a Special Committee of the liCgisIature in which they 
are introduced , and if the Committee, on which there 
will be a majority of the members of the community or 
communities concerned, leport adversely, such Bills will 
lapse for tlie period of one year 

Public Services 

21 There will be a Public Services Commis^on to 
exercise full control over the Public Services of India as 
regards recruitment, discipline, promotion and pensions 
Officers now in the service of the Government of India or 
of the Provincial Governments will be guaranteed their 
existing rights, but at the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, they will pass into the service of the Common- 
wealth or the Provinces, as the case may be 

Alteration of the Constitution 

22 Parliament will have the power to alter the 
Constitution m the manner presenbed in the Bill 
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'K ^cmnrBntram 

To the Government of Britain 
ON 

The Commonwealth of India Bill 
A brief Memorandum on the nece'ssity of passing the 
Commonwealth of India BiH, signed by over forty Indian 
political leaders of various Parties has been issued It 
runs 

Founding ourselves on (1) the Resolution proposed 
by Mr (now Sir) Surendra Nath Bannerjee and earned 
unanimously m the National Congress of 1914 that India 
should be placed on an equality with the Self Governing 
Dominions and on (2) the Resolution of the Congress 
in 1918 claiming the right to Self Determination, 
said by Mr Lloyd George to be applicable to tropical 
countries We demand from the Parliament of Bntain 
the passing of a statute embodying these Resolu 
tions. This demand is made because of the pressing 
emergency of the time Resentment is justly felt in India 
against Britain, because of the refusal of Britain to 
apply in India the principles for which India and Britain 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the War There is senous 
danger that the connexion between India and Britain, so 
useful in its possibilities to both countries and to the 
world, will be broken if India and Britain do not agree 
to replace the bond of force and submission by one of 
honorable equality and friendship Though nearly seven 
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years ha% e passed since the ending of the War, no step 
has been taken by Britain to fulfil the above Resolutions, 
but, on the contrary, steps are being taken to perpetuate 
the administration of affairs of India by a foreign 
bureaucracy, and assurances are being authoritatively 
given to British undergraduates to induce them to enter 
the service of Britain m India by the promise that they 
will have a life-job Proposals for further burdens 
are being made, while powers vested in the Governor- 
General and Governors in India for the preservation 
of India's external defence and her internal tran- 
quillity are being used to strengthen the “ Steel- 
Frame,” in defiance of the votes ot her representa- 
tives, and to make tranquillity impossible by withhold- 
ing the Freedom which is her right The Prime 
Minister has made a sinister proposal that the term 
“Empire" shall be changed into “Commonwealth of 
British Nations," thus relegating India definitely to the 
detested position of a Dependency. For India, Freedom 
IS a matter of life and death The appalling poverty of 
the masses, the neglect of their education shown by the 
disgracefully low figure of percentage of school attend- 
ance, the short life-penod, the little tenacity of life — 
seen with surpnse even by Lord Curzon — these and 
many other things such as the death-rate being twice 
lately higher than the birth-rate, show that, as a Nation, 
she is on the down grade, under British Rule We repeat 
the charge of Gopal Krishna Gokhal6 that, while effici- 
ent in organisation of her machinery and in matters 
vrhtch ^rerowri iirtereses, British Rule is inefficient 

in vital matters which touch the National Interests. 
Under the present regime, with the Government of 
India «ubordinate to the Secretary of State, India can 
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neither revive her old prosperity at liome nor defend her 
Nationals abroad An enormous proportion of her 
revenue is spent on the Army, because the Army xs kept 
for Imperial not for Home defence In this she was 
better off in the days of the Company than now She is 
daily shamed in the face of the world by the increasing 
humiliations heaped on her Nationals m other parts of the 
Empire The Government of India is helpless to defend 
them The British Government cares only for its own 
kin There is only one cure for the admitted “ restless- 
ness of India, and that is her Freedom Her irritability 
finds vent in domestic quarrels, because she isdonied self- 
expression as a Nation If this continues and Britain is 
obdurate in her refusal to agree to her Demand for 
Dominion Status — on which all the political parties are 
agreed — the Government will become increasingly 
difficult and, ere long, impossible We do not say this as 
a threat, for we seek an honorable agreement, such as 
Britain refused to her American Colonies and created 
a Republic, but made with her other Colonies and created 
peace and amity We also desire peace and amity and 
therefore, before it is too late, we state the danger as an 
approaching fact Indian leaders were accused of making 
threats with regard to the Rowlatt Bill, when they 
uttered only a warning, and were disregarded by the 
Government The Bill became an Act and remained a 
dead letter, but it caused resentment — driven under- 
ground by the massacre of Amritsar and the Martial 
Law atrocities in the Punjab — to grow, though 
silently We also give a warning, for a Nation 
cannot for ever submit to foreign domination Let 
the British cease to claim superiority and become 
equal friends, and the Union between the two 
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countries -will bo secure No intermediate steps are 
required— and so far as we are concerned they would be 
rejected —before the establishment of Dominion Status in 
India by the passing of a measure made by Indians, as 
has been done in the cases of the Dominions and Ireland 
(The Act giving Freedom to Canada was admittedly 
drafted on the lines of Canadian Resolutions, while m 
other cases the Bills were drafted by the Colonies ) It 
■was not demanded that any Colony should be ready to 
take full responsibility of Self-Defence before Dominion 
Status was granted. Even now they depend on the 
British Navy for the defence of their coasts India has 
already a magnificent Army of Infantry and Cavalry, 
and her helplessness m Artillery and Air Force, due to 
Britain not to herself, demands tune before she can be 
wholly self-dependent in defence England s default in 
this respect is no reason for the further injustice of 
denying her Freedom Wo therefore demand from the 
British Parliament the passage of the Commonwealth 
of India Bill, prepared by Members and ex-Members of 
Indian Legislatures of all political parties, by the elected 
Council of the National Home Rule League, and two co- 
opted officers of the Women’s Indian Association Tlie 
country is organising itself m its support, and work will 
be carried to success, for when a great Nation demands 
its Freedom it cannot long be denied 

The signatoncs are 

Madras — ^Tho Rt. Hon V. S Snmvasa Sastn 
(laberal), Messrs. T Rangacbanar.M L. A (Independent, 
Deputy-President o1 tbo Assembly), C Gopala Henon* 

M L.C, Secretary, Southern IndiaChamberof Commerce 

(SwarSjist), Ranganatha Mudahar, M L C. (Home 
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Ruler), Dr C Natesa Mudahar, M L. C (Justice Party), 
L. A Govmdaraghava Iyer (Liberal), Dr Annie Besant 
(Home Ruler, President of the National Congress, 1917), 
Dorothy Jinarajadasa (Women’s Indian Association), 
A Rangaswami Aiyar (Home Ruler), D K Telang(Home 
Ruler), S M Padshah (Member, Council of State), C R. 
Reddy, M L C , Swami Venkatachallam Chetty, M L. C . 
Dewan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao, M. L A (Inde 
pendent), M C Raja, M L. C , and Guruswami, M L C, 
representing Submerged Classes (signed subject to safe- 
guarding interests of Depre^d Classes), B Shiva Rao 
(Home Ruler), M Moosa Sait, M L 0 , O V. S Nara- 
simhaRaju, M L C (Leader of United Nationalists) 

Bengal — I B Sen (Liberal), Hirendra Nath Datta 
(Home Ruler), Bipin Chandra Pal (Independent), Satya- 
nanda Bose (Liberal), J Cbaudhun (Liberal) 

Bombay — M R Jayakar, M L C (Leader of the 
Swarajya Party in Council), Sarojmi Naidu, (President, 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee), N C Kelkar, 
M L A , Editor of Kesan, D V Gokhale, Editor of The 
Mahratta, B S Kamat ex-M L A (Liberal), Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas ex M L A (Home Ruler), Shaukat All, 
Secretary of Khilafat Central Committee, Ratansi D 
Morarji (Horae Ruler), Eanji Dwarkadas, ex-M L C 
(Home Ruler) 

United provinces — ^Iswar Saran, ex-M L. A. 
(Independent), P K Telang (Home Ruler), Iqbal N 
Gurtu ex M L. C (Home Ruler) 

Central Provinces Mesare G S Khapardd 
(Council of State), M S Aney, Mi. L, C (Swarajist), Rao 
Bahadur N K Kelkar, ex Minister (Liberal), B G 
Khaparde (Leader of Swarajya Party in Berar), Ramarao 
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M. Deshmukh (Swarajist, President of the Maratha Poli- 
tical Conference) 

Bihar aot Orissa — Syed Ah Imam, SCSI, 
late Prime Minister to H. E H the Nizam, Syed Hasan 
Imam, President of Special Congress, 1918 

Dr. Besant says that a strong agitation is being 
prepared to support the Bill and already 99 registered 
Samitis and SabhSs are formed, with another 30 formed 
but not registered formally The Maharashtra Political 
Conference supports the Bill 
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